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THE DIVINE IDEAS, IN THE WRITINGS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


ULLA EST homini causa philosophandi nisi ut beatus sit.* This, 
in brief, is Saint Augustine’s epitome of philosophy. 

Two things are necessary for the understanding of any great 
author. Firstly, we must understand what the purpose of the author 
was in writing that particular work. And secondly, we must under- 
stand the author’s background. Both of these points are especially 
to be considered in a study of Saint Augustine. We must realize 
that Saint Augustine was seeking Truth, not as a system of philosophy 
to be studied, but something personally needed in his own life to 
combat the scepticism? into which he had fallen. As a result, he has 
no integrated system, no progressive system of philosophy such as 
Saint Thomas has, but a theo-centric system that revolves around God 
and the soul and charity. 

His method of investigating problems was twofold. It was both 
rhetorical and psychological. Saint Augustine was by profession a 
rhetorician; and hence, he was interested in persuasion and conviction 

1 De Civit. Dei, XIX, 1. 

2In fact, he was so eager to put off his old doubts, which he had contracted 
in the Academy, and was so delighted with the new-found peace of soul, that 
he wrote in his Retractations in reference to the Academy, “I wrote against 


them first that I might put away from my mind with the strongest possible rea- 
sons their arguments, because they used to have an influence on me.” Retrac- 


tations, I, 1, 1. 
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that lead the mind to assent to the truth of a proposition. As a result, |i 
philosophy becomes a manuductio which he uses, whether true or } 
false, to put across his point. His method is also psychological; and [ 
hence, he developed what is called a personal philosophy, which arose 7 
from an analysis of himself so searching and so far reaching in its } 
results that it could be applied to all human nature. 


Secondly, we said that we must understand the background of an B 
author in order to understand his work. This means that we must |i 
study his education and the development of thought up to his day. | 
Before his conversion, Saint Augustine was deeply influenced by the | 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism which were very much to the fore in| 
his day. To these two systems he directly ascribes his conversion, [f 
for he says in the Contra Academicos, “After many centuries and } 
many disputes at length a system of philosophy was discovered which } 
in my opinion is most true. It is not what our Sacred Religion so » 
rightly abhors, a philosophy of the, material world, but reveals an- } 
other and intelligible world.”® It is this system and its development } 
that we must now study in order to understand Augustine’s teaching 
on the divine ideas. i 


THE BACKGROUND OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


It is necessary, in the first place, to make an important distinction | 
between the Philosophy of Plato, the Platonic Tradition, and Neo- | 
Platonism. By the Philosophy of Plato we mean those works which | 
Plato himself had written as well as the oral teaching as it was | 
preserved in the Academy. This philosophy was more complicated 
as a system, and had more ramifications than did the Platonic Tradi- 
tion. At the time of Augustine, there was very little known of the 
actual philosophy of Plato himself. About the only works extant 
were the Timaeus, which is concerned with creation, the Phaedo, 
which is Plato’s doctrine on the immortality of the soul, the Sympo- 
stum, and a few books of the Republic.* It is interesting to note that 
in each one of these works we have some phase of Plato’s teaching 
on the Theory of Ideas. This has been developed to its fullest 
extent in the Phaedo and the Republic, while the ideas as exemplary © 
causes of things was applied in Plato’s teaching on creation in the 
Timaeus. And there is no doubt that the Symposium offered a proof 
of the existence of God according to what is now known as the Fourth 
Way of St. Thomas. Whether or not Augustine read the original 


3 Contra Academicos, III, xix, 42. 

4Hans Myerhoff in his “On the Platonism of St. Augustine’s Quaestio de 
Ideis,” in New Scholasticism, XVI (January, 1942), seems to consider that only 
ia Ae and the Phaedo were known first-hand at the time of Augustine; 
cf. p. : 
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Greek of these works of Plato, or knew them only through transla- 
tion, is a disputed question. It is quite certain that he did read the 
translations of Victorinus of the Timaeus and the Phaedo, but as to 
the accuracy of these ‘translations no judgment can be made, since 
we do not possess any of the writings of Victorinus himself. Augus- 
tine took from the philosophy of Plato his doctrine on the divine 
ideas and participation, as we shall see at length later on. 


THE PLATONIC TRADITION 


We come now to what is known as the Platonic Tradition. With 
the coming of Christianity to Greece and to Rome there were many 
heated discussions as to the usability of the old pagan philosophers,° 
especially Plato. There were those who said that the old pagan phi- 
losophers should be entirely excluded from Christian thought, and 
that the new Christians should no longer study the pagan authors. 
But there were others who were more liberal in their interpretation 
of the older philosophers, who had left their impress on the minds 
of the people: these claimed that the philosophers not only contained 
many grains of truth, but that they were, indeed, practically Chris- 
tian. St. Augustine himself said, “The Platonists with a change of 
a very few words and opinions would become Christians.”* Hence, 
there was developed the Platonic Tradition which, though much 
simpler than Plato’s original teaching on many subjects, nevertheless, 
_ took certain prominent thoughts from Plato and applied them to 
Christian teachings. As a result, we have the theory of ideas in 
a simpler form, the idea of participation, the immortality of the soul, 
the existence of God, and creation, all doctrines that these men said 
were to be found in Plato himself, and explained in a thoroughly 
Christian and philosophic way. First and foremost among these men 
was Justin Martyr, who was educated in the pagan philosophy of 
Plato and Stoics before his conversion to Christianity. And after 
his conversion he never fully laid aside his old philosophical prin- 
ciples, particularly the theory of the intelligible world, and the theory 
of ideas which he received from reading Plato. His one constant 
appeal to his followers was, “Wrest from their pages the scattered 
remnants of truth that they have mutilated, the grains of gold that 
they have preserved, the seminal particles of Uncreated Reason! All 
truth, all good, all beauty—whatever the Gentiles have spoken aright, 
belong to us Christians as sons and heirs of the Word Divine.” 
Justin went so far as to find in Plato himself, especially in the Tima- 


5Cf. Angel C. Vega, St. Augustine, His Philosophy (Philadelphia: The 
Peter Reilly Company, n.d.), pp. 63-70. 

6 De Vera Relig., 7... 

7 Apologia, XI, cap. xiii. 
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eus, a justification of God as Ipsum Esse Subsistens,*® the eternity 
of God and His Attributes, and finally, added that Plato himself had 
placed the Ideas in the Divine Mind as exemplary causes of crea- 
tion.® That St. Augustine should be attracted by this view of the 
matter is not hard to see. As Vega says, “The ‘Logos’ theory, on the 
other hand, the ‘Illumining Word’ so ably advocated by St Justin, 
completely captivated the Doctor of Hippo.”?° 

Another man in the Platonic Tradition who influenced St. Augus- 
tine was Tatian the Assyrian. Although much stricter in his views on 
the use of the philosophy of the pagans, Tatian, nevertheless, bor- 
rowed much from their philosophy to explain Creation and exemplary 
causality, that is by placing the ideas of Plato as a secondary aspect 


of the Verbum. Prudentius Marianus commenting on these words | 


of Tatian tO 5é EpioBEv cixovoytog aipeotv tpooAaPdv, in 
his Oratio Adversus Graecos, points out: 

Subtilis illa ejusdem personae sub duobus nominibus consideratio non 
displicuit Augustino, qui in libro Quaestionum octoginta trium explicans 
illud Joannis: Jn principio erat Verbum, quaest. 63, sic loquitur: Hoc loco 
melius Verbum interpretamur, ut significetur non solum ad Patrem re- 
spectus, sed ad illa etiam, quae per Verbum facta sunt, operatwa potentia. 
Ratio autem, etst per eam nihil fiat, recte ratio dicitur. uc ergo redit 
id quod J]filio ad mundi creationem progredienti communicatum fuit a 
Patre, nempe species et ornatus, sonus et vox, . .11 

There can be no doubt that Justin was influenced very strongly by 
this Platonic Tradition, which was so prevalent in the early Church. 
For it was to the Platonic Tradition that most of the Fathers turned 
in order to prove the immortality of the soul, the existence of God, 
and creation, at least on a philosophical basis. 

But the greatest influence on St. Augustine was that of the Neo- 
Platonists, and of these, especially Plotinus. Neo-Platonism differs 
from the philosophy of Plato and the Platonic Tradition in this, that 
Neo-Platonism re-enforces the Platonic Tradition. Using the ideas 
that have been handed down from Plato through the Platonic Tra- 
dition, the Neo-Platonists systematized and developed logically a 
philosophy that was partly original and partly traditional. Hence, 
there arose a systematic philosophy treating in a logical way all the 
philosophical questions that had been troubling philosophers since the 
time of Plato. Plotinus stands out among these philosophers as pre- 


8 See especially his Cohortatio ad Graecos, cc. 28-32. Justin believes that 
Plato during his sojourn in Egypt came in contact with the books of the 
Old Testament; and, consequently, learned in some vague way of the notion * 
of the True God of the Hebrews. Prudentius Marianus in his preface to 
Justin’s Cohortatio refutes this view point for point. 

9 See especially Cohortatio ad Graecos, c. 29. 

10 Angel C. Vega, op. cit., p. 77. 

11 Tatian, Oratio Adwversus Graecos, c. 5, “Christianorum doctrina de mundi 
creatione per Verbum.” 
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eminent. The Plotinian Trinity, not indeed the Christian Trinity, 
attracted Augustine from the start. He saw in it immediately the 
Christian God and all His Attributes. 


Who is the One, if not God the Father, the First Person of the Chris- 
tian Trinity? And who is the Nous, or intellect, if not the Second Person 
of the Christian Trinity, that is the Word exactly as he appears at the 
beginning of the Gospel of St. John? “And therein I read, not indeed 
the same words, but to the selfsame effect, enforced by many divers rea- 
sons, that: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. All ihings were made by Him, and without Him 
was made nothing that was made.” In short, as soon as Augustine read 
the Enneads, he found there the three essentially Christian notions of 
God the Father, of God the Word, and of Creation.12 


We have seen too how Neo-Platonism taught Augustine the distinc- 
tion between sense and intellect.1? His debt to Neo-Platonism was 
great, and the highest thing he could say of the Neo-Platonists them- 
selves was: 

They saw indeed the fixed, lasting, and indefectable truth, where abide 
all the forms of all creaturely things; but they saw it from afar; they saw, 
but their camping ground lay in error; and so to that mighty, ineffable, 
and blissful possession they found not the way.14 

This, then, was the development of thought up to the time of St. 
Augustine. Many more things could be said on this interesting sub- 
ject, but space does not permit it here. It is hoped that throughout 
the rest of this paper, the connection of St. Augustine’s thought with 
that of the past, and how he developed, improved, and completed it 
will be amply indicated. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE FALSE COSMOLOGIES 


St. Augustine had placed the ideas of Plato in the Divine Mind 
in order to explain creation.’ This had been a much mooted ques- 
tion ever since the days of the earliest Greek philosophers.*® But it 
was not only to explain creation according to the teaching of the 
Church; Augustine also had in mind to refute certain false principles 
and theories concerning creation which had been proposed by the 
Platonists and others. Thus it was that Augustine took Plato’s 


12E, Gilson, God and Philosophy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), 
p. 48. For the quotation from St. Augustine, see Confessions, VII, c. 9. 

13 Contra Acad., III, xix, 42. 

14 Sermo, cxli. ; 

15JTn fact this is one of the major differences between Plato’s theory of ideas 
and Augustine’s in explaining creation. Gilson says, “. . . as for the idea, it 
appears only with the possibility of a creation. . . The Spirit of Mediaeval 
Philosophy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p. 158. Pine 

16 Nearly all of the early pagan philosophers up to the time of Christianity 
held that the world was eternal, or at least that matter was eternal, and ruled 
out any such thing as creation in the Christian sense of that term. 
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theory of ideas which was incomplete and developed and perfected it 
so that it became an explanation of the procession of the many from 
the one. 

There were first of all the Epicureans and the Atomists, Epicurus, 
Democritus, and, near to Augustine’s own day, Lucretius, who claimed 
that the world came about by chance. To these Augustine has this 
to say: 


Sunt namque ideae principales formae quaedam, vel rationes rerum sta- 
biles atque incommutabiles, quae ipse formatae non sunt, ac per hoc 
aeternae ac semper eodem modo sese habentes, quae in divina intelligentia 


continentur. . . Quo constituto atque concesso, quis audeat dicere Deum © 


irrationabiliter omnia condidisse quod si recte dici et credi non potest, 


restat ut omnia ratione sint condita nec eadem ratione homo, qua equus, — 


hoc enim absurdum est existimare.17 


There was a second theory as to the origin of the world, and this 
was Plato’s. He had claimed that God did not create the world but 
that He made the lesser gods first, and that these were the fashioners 
of the world.1® Augustine had one answer constantly on his lips 
in refutation of these, “Omnia enim in se continet,!® et ipse cuncta 
condebat.””?° 

A third theory concerning the creation of the world arose imme- 
diately from this false principle which Plato had enunciated in the 
Timaeus. The central point of the doctrine of the Manicheans was 
that matter was evil; and, as a consequence, God did not create matter; 
but that it was necessary to postulate a second and evil principle 
which was to be the creator of matter. St. Augustine had been an 
ardent Manichean for about ten years.2*_ Hence, it is no wonder 
that he should be desirious of refuting this old but rather prevalent 
error once and for all. 


Plato had made another grave error in that he said that the 
Demiurge fashioned and made the world according to the ideas or 
patterns which existed apart from himself, and which he contem- 
plated.” Augustine could never see what sort of participation things 
could have in the Ideas; or how the Ideas could be true exemplary 
causes of creation which for him meant ex nihilo sui et subject. 
Cardinal Billot commenting on a passage in St. Augustine says: 


Rursus, ejusmodi exemplar extra Deum esse non potuit. Quid enim 
extra Deum; erat, antequam existeret mundus? Praeterea dato quod 


17 De Div. Quaes., q. 46, De Ideis. 

18 Timaeus, 28 ff. 

19 Lib. I Vigintt Unius Sent., quaest. XVIII. 

20 De Civit. Dei, XII, c. 26. 

21 Throughout the Confessions, St. Augustine refers again and again to his 
Manichean errors, and his earnest desire to be rid of them. 

22 Timaeus, 29. 
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fuisset, de eo rediret integra quaestio et sic iretur in infinitum. Denique, 
nihil magis absurdum quam imaginari Deum indigentem extraneo exemplo 
ad imitandum. Omnibus ergo modis concluditur esse in mente divina 
formam ad cujus similitudinem mundus est factus in quo quidem con- 
sistit ideae ratio. Unde Augustinus: “Singula propriis sunt creata ra- 
tionibus. Has autem rationes ubi arbitrandum est esse, nisi in ipsa mente 
Creatoris? Non enim extra se quidquam positum intuebatur, ut secundum 
id constitueret quod constituebat, nam hoc opinari sacrilegum est.”23 


It is well to note that in all these refutations of those who hold 
false principles of creation, Augustine refers again and again to 
the doctrine on the Ideas as exemplary causes of things; and that 
God is the creator of all things, and He has in His Divine Mind 
these ideas according to which he creates realities. Indeed, it was, 
as Boyer points out, this very doctrine of the Ideas that saved Augus- 
tine from the errors of Philo, the Gnostics, the Platonists, Porphyry, 
and others.** Before we can appreciate and understand Augustine 
and his teaching on the Divine Ideas, it will be necessary to examine 
his theory of creation. Only when we have seen this as Augustine 
himself presented it will we see the importance and necessity of 
the Doctrine of the Ideas in Augustine in order to explain creation. 


THE AUGUSTINIAN THEORY OF CREATION 


It is a common saying with Augustine that the world was created. 
_ He keeps repeating this over and over again. And the reason why 
this is so important is that the affirmation of this fact rests upon 
the most fundamental principles of all of Augustine’s philosophy. 


What is this philosophical principle of creation that is so important? 
It is just this. If anything exists which is one, beautiful, true, or 
good, either that thing is unity itself, beauty itself, truth itself, or 
it has its unity from that which in itself is one, is truth from that 
which in itself is true, and so for all the other perfections which 
we see limited and multiplied in this world. But, as is evident, this 
world about us is an assembly of all kinds of reality which in various 
degrees are one and true and beautiful and good, and are, as a conse- 
quence, not in themselves the Truth, the One, the Goodness, and the 
Beauty. Therefore, Augustine concludes, that the world must be 
created.”° 

But what is the meaning of this word “to create’? It means to 
Augustine giving a thing existence, where before it had no existence. 


23 Billot, De Deo Uno et Trino, p. 242. The quotation here cited from St. 
Augustine is from De Div. Quaest. 83, q. 46, De Ideis. 

24 Boyer, L’Idée de Verité dans la Philosophie de Saint Augustin (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1920), p. 122. 

25 For an explanation of this principle, see also C. Boyer, op. cit., p. 110. 
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Rebus quas ex nihilo creavit esse dedit, sed non summe esse, sicut ipse 
est; et aliis minus; atque ita naturas essentiarum gradibus ordinavit.?® 


Augustine held strongly to the principle that creation must be ex 
nihilo sui et subjecti. But he explained this by what he called the 
double effect of creation. 

To create means for St. Augustine to produce two effects. These 
effects are not really two acts, nor are they successive in the order 
of time. No, they both come under the one stroke of the first creative 
act, but in that creative act we are able to distinguish these two 
effects.27. To create, then, means in the first place to make (the first 
effect) ; and in the second place to perfect (the second effect). To 
make a thing means to give it the act of existence; to perfect a thing 
means that over and above the act of existence God makes the thing 
to exist in a certain species, besides making it according to the pattern 
or the idea that He has in His Divine Mind. Merely to give a thing 
existence is penitus nihil; but the final effect of creation comes when 
a thing is perfected, and made to be such and such according to the 
idea in the Creator’s Mind. Gilson explains this double effect of the 
creative act very well. 


L’acte divin de la création comporte, dans son indivisible unité, la pro- 
duction de deux effets différents; il fait, et il parfait. L’acte de faire 
consiste essentiellement 4 donner |’étre brut, informe, qui n’est qu’une 
pure capacité de recevoir la forme des idées; mais en méme temps que 
Dieu crée les étres dans leur subsistance méme, il les crée dans leurs 
formes. Il va de soi que ces deux effets sont simultanés et il semble 
également évident, quoi que l’on en ait dit, qu’ils tombent directement 
lun et l’autre sous le coup de I’acte créateur, car si c’est créer que de 
donner |’étre a la matiére qui n’est qu’un penitus nihil, ce Vest a bien plus 
forte raison de donner l’étre 4 la forme, qui constitue seule la matiére 
dans sa réalité achevée; la seule différence entre la production de ces 
deux effets est que, en tant qu’il fait (fecit Deus coelum et terram), Dieu 
donne l’étre a une matiére qui tend vers le néant de par son informité 
méme, au lieu qu’en tant qu'il dit (Dixit Deus, fiat), c’est a dire en tant 
qu’il crée comme Verbe, Dieu imprime en quelque sorte 4 cette matiére 
un mouvement de conversion vers soi, qui n’est a son tour qu’une imita- 
tion de l’éternelle cohésion du Verbe lui-méme avec son Pére. Comme 
le Verbe est la parfaite image du Pére en vertu de son adhésion parfaite 
a lui, ainsi la matiére devient une image imparfaite du Verbe et de ses 
idées, grace a sa conversion vers lui; créer, c’est indivisiblement produire 
l’informe et le rappeler 4 soi pour le former.?8 


From the texts cited above, and from the development of Augus- 
tine’s thought thus far, we are aware of one fact, namely the funda- 
mental contingency of created being. “From this same analysis which 

26 De Civit. Dei, XII, c¢. 2. 

27 Cf. Contra Adversarum Legis et Propheiarum, I, 9, 12. 


28 Gilson, Introduction a L’Etude de Saint Augustin (Paris: Vrin, 1931), pp. 
258-260. 
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revealed to Augustine the radical contingency of things, Augustine 
also discovered the ultimate cause of their Being. Things are nothing 
more than a participation of Truth Itself. The part of Being that 
each thing possesses comes from Truth considered as an eminently 
simple synthesis of the ideas. Likewise, these ideas are not to be 
considered so utterly devoid of being that they become static and 
inert representations; but they are dynamic with an unlimited fe- 
cundity.”’”® 

Plato had been forced to the ideas as a basis for a Metaphysics; 
but the theory of Ideas as it stood in Plato was incomplete and 
wholly insufficient to explain reality. Nor did it achieve what Plato 
had so earnestly sought for, namely, to arrive at unity, and from that 
unity to go again to multiplicity. It was the old problem of the 
many and the one and the one and the many that was not to be solved 
by an essential philosophy. Only with Augustine did the possibility 
of a solution appear, in the faint whisperings of an existential phi- 
losophy. “St. Augustine had reached it on the strength of the Chris- 
tian faith ... St. Thomas reached it on the strength of straight 
metaphysical knowledge.’’* 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE “IDEAS” 


There is no more famous question than that which Augustine wrote 
on the Ideas. It is from this question that St. Thomas takes his own 
thoughts and doctrine on the divine ideas. First we shall discuss 
in general what the ideas are; then we shall study in particular the 
Forty-sixth Question, De Ideis. 

What then are these ideas? How are they defined? They are, first 
of all, certain primary forms, or they can be called the stable and 
unchangeable principles of things, which are themselves not formed; 
and, as a consequence, are eternal and are always the same; and 
they exist in the Divine Mind. Everything which is generated and 
corrupted and all that is possible to come into being and to corrupt 
are made according to these forms. They are first and foremost the 
formae principales. They are the first necessary forms which must 
exist in order to have creation. But unlike Plato’s, these ideas or 
forms are exemplary causes existing in the mind of God. They are 
the first forms from which and in which all things have their prin~ 
ciple. And according to these forms all things are ordered. 

These forms are also the rationes rerum stabiles atque imcomntuta- 
biles, that is to say, they are the laws to which all things are subject. 
They are the reason for the truth of perishable things; they are the 
unchangeable in a changing and mutable world. For, unless there. 


29 Boyer, op. cit., p. 119. a 
30 Gilson, God and Philosophy, pp. 72-73. 
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true, then we could never find the true among a world which is 
changing, and all things would be in flux and becoming, and we would '}) 
never have true being; and, hence, we would be reduced to the posi- 
tion of Heraclitus or to the much worse position of Cratylus who 
could never say anything about the things around him, but was re- P 
duced to the sad state of just pointing, since one minute they were 
and the next they were not. 

These are also the rationes creandi, or the rules that preside at 
creation; for, according to these patterns of things, all things here 
below are formed. When an artist wishes to paint a picture, or a 
sculptor wishes to carve a statue, there is a certain rule or measure 
according to which he determines the finished product; and that is } 
whether this finished product conforms to the idea which he had in } 
his mind. Just so, God in creating the world fashioned all things 
according to the ideas He had in His Divine Mind, and in so far as 
things were made to conform to those ideas they were true and good. 
Hence, the ideas are the rules which preside at creation. 

Finally, the ideas are the causae ret creandae, or the causes of 
things to be created. True, they are not the final cause, for that is 
the cause which moves the agent to act; nor are they the efficient 
cause since they themselves do not create; but they are the ex- 
emplary cause, for the efficient cause could not act except according 
to some form. Hence, we see their necessity for creation, for with- 
out the ideas, there would be no creation. 

This, then, in general, is Augustine’s teaching on the Divine Ideas, 
their nature, and their necessity, as) exemplary causes of things 
that exist, and of the truth of things that exist. But in order to 
understand this more thoroughly, it will be well to study in detail the 
Quaestio de Ideis, the forty-sixth of the Eighty-three Questions. For 
this analysis we shall owe much of our ideas to Hans Myerhoff’s 
article “On the Platonism of St. Augustine’s Quaestio de Ideis,’ the 
New Scholasticism 16, 1942.** In this fine article Mr. Myerhoff traces 
the Platonic influence that is to be found in Augustine’s De Ideis. 
We shall give a short survey of it here as well as add a few notes 
of our own. 

We need not discuss here the opening paragraph of this question, 
since it is merely an introduction in which St. Augustine points out 
that Plato was not the first who conceived of such things as the 
ideas. He feels sure that other wise men long before the time of 
Plato had already had knowledge of these although they may not have 


$1’ The part which follows will be a brief summary of the article and we shall 
give in the notes references to the specific pages where the reader will be able 
to find the matter discussed in greater detail. 
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called them by the same name. After a brief explanation concerning 
the translation of the Greek word, tSéa, St. Augustine points 
out that the ideas are eternal, immutable, and unchangeable. These 
predicates concerning the ideas were used by Plato himself.*? There 
had always been a sharp distinction between the intelligible and sensible 
world, the latter being only a copy of the former. Only in the intel- 
ligible world were to be found the true objects of knowledge, since 
in this world were found the ideas which gave truth, and stability, 
and unchangeableness in the needs of a world that was constantly 
changing. 

Secondly, Augustine points out that these ideas exist in the Divine 
Mind. This is the point of departure of St. Augustine from the 
teaching of Plato. As Augustine approached closer and closer to an 
existential rather than an essential philosophy, and as he conceived 
the real distinction between essence and existence, he saw more and 
more the necessity of the ideas. for creation, as well as the inadequacy 
of Plato’s theory which had placed them in a “world apart.”%* 
When St. Augustine put the Ideas in the Divine Mind, the first step 
was taken toward an existential philosophy which would clearly draw 
the distinction between God Whose Essence is His very Existence and 
creatures who receive their being from Him and are like Him in 
that they have existence according to a mode of deficiency. This 
then was the perfecting of Plato’s incomplete doctrine on the ideas. 

Thirdly, Augustine here tells us that everything is created according 
to the ideas. We read in Plato that the Demiurge creates all things 
according to the eternal patterns or the ideas. This passage in the 
Timaeus seems to have given rise to different interpretations. There 
was first the Neo-Platonic interpretation of this passage which worked 
with the principle that bonum est diffusivum sui.** Creation, they 
said, was due to the inherent goodness of the creator; and hence, 
there arose the well known emanation theory of Plotinus. The sec- 
ond interpretation, which Neo-Platonists discarded, considered that 
the particular creation of this world was due to the pre-existing, 
eternal patterns or the ideas according to which the creator made 
all things. It was this interpretation that was adopted and revived 
by St. Augustine, who thought it more in accord with the account in 
Genesis; and which meant for him his release from his former Mani- 


chean heresy.*° 


32Cf. Myerhoff, art. ctt., pp. 22-23. 

83 It is not quite correct to say that Plato placed the Ideas in a world apart. 
The correct interpretation is that the universal ideas of which Plato speaks were 
subsistent in themselves, existing totally independent of this world of change. 
As to where they existed Plato never really said, nor did he ever give them 


such a thi s an ubt. 
a Ct. Tees 29, 30. 35 Cf. Myerhoff, art. cit., pp. 23-26. 
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This first part, then, concludes the definition of the ideas, their § 
importance and necessity; and each of these points shall be unfolded }: 
at greater length throughout the next parts. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE “IDEAS” 


In the second section of this question St. Augustine asks how these 
ideas are to be known. Augustine points out that first only the 
rational part of man’s soul can behold the ideas. This theory of the 
division of the soul into superior and inferior can be traced back 
to Plato himself, who in the Republic, divided the soul into three*® 
parts according to the three faculties of intellect, concupiscible, and 
irascible appetites. St. Augustine had accepted at least the twofold 
“division” of the soul ;°7 the superior which corresponds strictly to 
intellectual knowledge and the inferior which has to do with sense 
knowledge. When he says that only the superior soul can know the 
ideas he is merely following Plato who said that all true knowledge 
must come through the rational soul. 

Not every rational soul can know the truth, but only that which 
is pure and freed from the body. This idea that the body was a 
hindrance to the soul is again Platonic and a large part of the Platonic 
tradition. For Augustine to say this seems to be a harking back 
to his old Manichean errors which said that the body was evil, and 
a hindrance to the soul that would seek God. Indeed, because of the 
utter separation of soul and body which Plato had introduced and 
which unfortunately Augustine, as well as the early Fathers of the 
Church, had adopted, we have the famous teaching of purification, 
by which the soul seeks to separate itself entirely from the body and 
thus rise to some sort of mystical union with God.** 

Finally, Augustine tells us that knowledge of the ideas is a kind 
of vision by the soul’s inner eye. This seems to be a reference to 
Augustine’s famous theory of Illumination. There can be no doubt 
that this theory of Illumination goes back even to Plato himself. In 
his famous description of the cave in the Republic, Plato tells us 
that the Idea of the Good which is the source of all truth and beauty 
in the intelligible world is like to a sun illumining the mind which 
beholds the ideas. So also God Who is Truth and Beauty itself is 
the sun of the soul, illumining it so that it might contemplate all 
truth and beauty in Him, Who is the Eternal and Immutable Truth. 
This does not mean that we have an intuition of God, or that we 
see the ideas in God, for Augustine is very careful to deny any such 

38 Republic, IV, 441; VI, 504. 

87 Tt is not quite right to say that Augustine had a twofold division, but 


it probably would be more correct to call it a twofold function of the soul. 
38 Cf. Myerhoff, art. ctt., pp. 30-32. 
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intuition in this life. This will suffice as a very brief and admittedly 
a very inadequate explanation of Augustine’s difficult and hardly 
understood theory of Illumination. 

We come now to the third section in which St. Augustine gives 
what may be called certain a posteriori reasons for proving that God 
is the creator of the world and that the world is subject to law and 
order. Arguing here from the universal order and law and perfection 
in each thing that exists here on earth Augustine takes us back to 
the fact that this world is a copy of that reality which exists in the 
Divine Mind. And there we find that there are different forms for 
different classes of things, not only for classes, but each individual 
thing finds an existence according to “its own proper nature” (Singula 
igitur proprius sunt creata rationibus) in the mind of the Creator. 
This insistence on different forms for each individual marks the 
Christian concept of a Personal God and Creator Who is provi- 
dent for each of His children,*® in contradistinction to the theory of 
emanation of the Neo-Platonists and even to Plato himself who 
would not hold that there are universal, subsistent ideas for all things. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND “PARTICIPATION” 


Finally, we come to Augustine’s teaching on participation, the link 
that perfected Plato’s own doctrine, and was the cornerstone of St. 
Thomas’ synthesis. Just as Plato had said that the Good was being, 
the author of the knowledge of all things, the immediate source of 
reason and the truth in the intellectual world, so Augustine would 
include all things in God. This is the reason for his repeated insistence 
on the fact that the ideas are in the Divine Mind, and that there are 
contained all things. What other is this “wisdom of God” than the 
fashioning of all things according to the exemplars or the ideas as 
they exist in the Divine Mind? 

In the second place Augustine reiterates the connection between 
Truth and Being. The ideas are true, because they are eternal and 
unchangeable, existing in God’s Mind. Beings are true insofar as 
they are images of those ideas participating and made to the likeness 
of that form which in itself exists eternally, immutably, and un- 
changeably in the wisdom of God. iM. 

Finally, every created thing owes its existence to participation in 
the ideas.*? This doctrine of participation had never been brought 
to a final solution in the philosophy of Plato. Plato could never fully 
explain in just what the participation which reality had with the 
ideas consisted, or how it was accomplished. In the Platonic Tradi- 
tion this idea of participation was more vague. It became a sort of 


39 Cf. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, pp. 155 ff. 
40 Cf. Myerhoff, art. cit., pp. 29-41. 
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law about the spread of the ideas, that vary proportionately to distance 
from the force at the point of origin. For them, participation had 
some vague connéction with recollection. But the idea of participa- 
tion was never abandoned, nor could it be, since it is essential to 
any attempt to construct a metaphysics or a theory of knowledge, 
and especially so in such a dualistic philosophy fashioned according 
to the Platonic fashion. 

For Augustine participation consisted in this, that God in Whose — 
Mind existed the ideas which were nothing more than His Divine 
Essence known according to a certain mode of deficiency,—that God ~ 
should give that idea a real existence in a finite world, where things 
should exist and in this way be like to God, and at the same time 
should also be an outward expression of a form or an idea that 
existed for all eternity in the Divine Mind. Consequently, the solu- — 
tion to Plato’s problem came in setting up, as Plato did, two worlds, 
the intellectual and the physical. But in contrast to Plato these two 
worlds were not wholly separated. Everything for St. Augustine 
had two modes of existing. It existed physically, in reality; and it 
existed intellectually, in the Divine Mind. 


The last paragraph of this famous Question Forty-six comes back 
again to the theory of Illumination which we have discussed earlier 
in this section; hence, there is no need to mention it again here.* 


Augustine’s teaching on the divine ideas would not be complete 
without discussing the relation to the Verbum or the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. 

This connection of the divine ideas and the Verbum was one 
which was made long before the time of St. Augustine himself. In 
the early days of the Church, the Fathers had placed the ideas in the 
Divine Mind as a secondary aspect of the Verbum. God the Son, 
Second Person of the Most Holy Trinity, proceeds from the Father 
by generation, and intellection. The Son is the perfect image of the 
Father, begotten by Him from all eternity; not made, but proceeding. 
The Son is the perfect manifestation of the Father, and in Him is 
the expression of all the possible perfections of the Father. 


If it is true to say that in the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth, that is because in the beginning was the Word, and by Him 
all things were made, and without Him was made nothing that was made. 
Before the world was made, and from all eternity, God expressed Him- 
self in His Word; He uttered it to Himself, and in so uttering it He 
expressed at once the totality of His being and that of all its possible 
participations. Subsisting eternally in the Word the expressions of the 
possible participations of God are like God, uncreated, immutable, and 
necessary with the necessity of His being. These are the ideas. Thus the 


41 [bid., pp. 41-45. 
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Platonic ideas which subsisted in themselves as an intelligible world in- 
dependent of the Demiurge are now gathered up in God, generated from 
all eternity by the fecundity of His being, born of His intimate life, are 
themselves life, and creative in turn of everything else.42 
Here, briefly, we have Augustine’s complete teaching on the Divine 
Ideas, in relation to creation, and to the Verbum. 


APPENDIX: LIST OF PASSAGES ON THE DIVINE IDEAS 


The following list contains all the passages on the subject of the 
Divine Ideas that the author has been able to find in the works of 
Saint Augustine. 

Apologia Il, c. xiii. 
Confessions VII, c. 9. 
Contra Academicos III, xvii, 37; III, xix, 42. 
Contra Adversarum Legis et Prophetarum I, 9, 12. 
De Ceonate Dey NV, 11; Vib 28; Vill,-63 1X, 22-"XT, 105, XI, 2-? X11, 2; 
GUL 7am JUL Hoe OMIDK 1k 
De Libero Arbitrio II, viii, 26; II, 16. 
De Ordine Il, xviii, 47. 
De. Trinttate, 1; 15, 11; IV, 1, 3; VIII, iii, 4. 
De Vera Religione 7; 22; XXXIX, Ixxiii. 
Ep. XIV, 4. 
Lib. I Viginti Unis Sent., quaest. XVIII. 
Octaginta Trium Quaestionum, quaest. XLVI, “De Ideis.” 
_ Retractions I, i, 1; I, iii, 4. 
Sermo cxli. 
Tractatus XXIV, “De Cognitione Verae Vitae,” tr. V, c. 22. 
De Genesi ad litteram I, 4, 9; II, 6, 12; III, 20, 31. 
De Genesi contra Manich. I, 1, 8. 
De Verbis Domini in Ewang. sec. Joannem, Sermo XXXVIII, c. 2. 
Enarratio in Psalmum, XLIX; LXI. 
In Joanne Evangelium, tract. I, 16-17. 
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42 Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 154. 


THE DISCOVERY OF FIRST PRINCIPLES 
ACCORDING TO ARISTOTLE 


ENTION INDUCTION to any of the moderns, and he will im- 

mediately fulminate the smug pronunciamento, “Of course, 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen had no inkling of this one source of real 
knowledge. They went in exclusively for deduction, trying to squeeze 
all of our thought-processes into the Procrustean frame-work of the 
syllogism, spinning everything out of their own vitals in true spider- 
like fashion.” Whether these self-appointed high priests realize it 
or not, they are subscribing in blind faith to the authority of Francis 
Bacon, who seems to have been the first to indict all his predecessors 
for their failure to forge a reliable instrument for the advancement of 
learning. He writes: 


Of induction the logicians seem hardly to have taken any serious 
thought, but they pass it by with a slight notice, and hasten on to the 
formulae of disputation. I on the contrary reject demonstration by syl- 
logism, as acting too confusedly, and letting nature slip out of its hands. 
... In dealing with the nature of things I use induction throughout, and 
that in the minor propositions as well as the major. For I consider in- 
duction to be that form of demonstration which upholds the sense, and 
closes with nature, and comes to the very brink of operation, if it does 
not actually deal with it.2 


And even more trenchantly : 


The most conspicuous example of the first class was Aristotle, who 
corrupted natural philosophy by his logic; fashioning the world out of 
categories; . . . imposing countless other arbitrary restrictions on the na- 
ture of things; being always more solicitous to provide an answer to the 
question and affirm something positive in words, than about the inner 
truth of things. . . ° 


Such caustic condemnations from the De Augmentis Scientiarum and 
the Novum Organum could be multiplied indefinitely, all of them pur- 
porting to prove that all of Bacon’s forbears* have taken the wrong 


1 Unless perhaps Roger Bacon deserves this distinction. 

2 Novum Organum, “Plan of the Work,” ed. Spedding, Ellis and Heath 
(London: Longman and Co., 1860), vol. IV, p. 24. 

3 Op. cit., Book I, aphorism LXIII; confer aphorism CV. 

*The Lord High Chancellor condescendingly excepts Plato; confer Novum 
Organum, Book I, aphorism CV, Fowler’s edition (2nd ed.; Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1889), pp. 308-310. 
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tack entirely. As a matter of fact, all of this merely goes to show that 
even philosophers, who are supposed to be “the lovers of the vision of 
Truth,”® can gouge out their own eyes and blind themselves to Wis- 
dom. For of all people Bacon should have been the very last to 
accuse anyone of espousing a slovenly species of induction. Had he 
only followed the sage advice of: “Tecum habita, et noris quam sit 
tibi curta supellex,”* he might have directed his scathing criticisms 
against his own muddled method of induction. He boasts that he has 
forged a method that will put “all wits on a level;” that will open 
up new vistas of discovery and invention. But I defy a man of aver- 
age intelligence to puzzle out just what he would have us understand 
by his “art of interpreting nature.” He does indeed tell us how to 
draw up those three tables, and he gives us nine additional helps 
together with twenty-seven prerogative instances minutely described; 
but even with these the last error is worse than the first. Fortunately, 
not all historians have been taken in by Bacon’s grandiose promises; 
Sorley, for example, says of him: 

Bacon himself did not make any new discovery. His suggestions some- 
times show insight, but also a certain crudity of conception which is 
connected with his inadequate general view of nature. .. His knowledge 
of science was also deficient, especially in the region of the exact sciences, 


He looked for an increase of astronomical knowledge from Galileo’s tele- 
scope, but he appears to have been ignorant of the work of Kepler. . .7 


HUME, THE LOGICAL RESULT OF BACON’S EMPIRICISM 


Before proceeding further, we ought to make it clear that in criti- 
cising Bacon’s inductive method, we have no mind to jettisdn his 
positive contributions. Bacon deserved well of science by turning 
man’s mind to nature, by urging us to put nature on the rack until 
she yields up her secrets, by first sketching the tables that John Stuart 
Mill was later to improve on. However, his constant ridicule of the 
rational element in our knowledge, and his insistence that experience 
is the only. legitimate source of scientific knowledge, could only logic- 
ally issue in Pan-Phenomenalism, though it required more than a hun- 
dred years to reach this state of intellectual bankruptcy. It was 
David Hume who took the principles of a self-contained Empiricism,* 
purified them of all dross of Rationalism, and thus showed us how 
to reduce the principle of causality to a custom-induced impression of 
reflection ;® and since he has made all of our knowledge depend on 


5 Plato, Republic 475 E, Jowett’s translation. 

6 Persius, Satires IV, 52. ; 

7A History of English Philosophy (Cambridge: University Press, 1920; 
New York: The MacMillan Co.), p. 31. 

8 Obviously, not immediately but through Locke and Berkeley. : 

9Cf, Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part III, sect. xv; ed. Selby-Bigge 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896), pp. 173-179. 
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this principle, he thinks himself justified in getting rid of the inde- 
pendent existence of an outside world. Then he turns a similar train 
of inexorable logic on the reality of the Self which on the principles 
of pure experience turns out to be “nothing but a bundle or collection 
of different perceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceiv- 
able rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement.”? And 
then the mind turns out to be nothing but a stage on which im- 
pressions and ideas play their part and then disappear as quickly as 
they came; or more accurately, there is no stage at all, but only a 
kaleidoscopic succession of perceptions. Such is the disastrous result 
of relying exclusively on experience, which is the fundamental dogma 
of the Novum Organum. 


ARISTOTLE’S CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE 


All that we have said up to now has been by way of introduction 
to our main theme, i.e., induction according to Aristotle. The only 
reason that we devoted so much space to Bacon was that he boasted 
repeatedly that the instrument he was forging would supersede the 
antiquated Organon of Aristotle, and lead men securely to the knowl- 
edge of all truth. Nowhere does Aristotle give expression to such 
overweening ambition, but he does fashion for us a reliable means of 
advancing in knowledge indefinitely. He teaches us how to make 
sure of our fundamental principles, how to get them from sense- 
experience, and then to build on them as on a bed-rock foundation a 
superstructure that will withstand the winds of doubt and the waves 
of uncertainty. No one, I trust, will interpret this to mean that 
everything that Aristotle wrote deserves our unqualified approval, or 
that he bequeathed to posterity a satisfactory inductive method through 
which so many “new planets have swum into our ken.” Aristotle 
himself did not make any epoch-making discoveries in science, though 
he did give the good example of spending those five Wanderjahre 
in close communion with nature. All that we are saying now is that 
he made it possible for scientists to make their discoveries; he taught 
us how to get at the fundamental principles that safeguard induction 
as a legitimate source of knowledge. Deny these principles or even 
call them into question, and all the grandiloquence about the creative 
vision of the scientist is nothing but sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF INDUCTION 


And these fundamental principles? They are simply, the principle 
of contradiction and the principle of causality. Obviously, we are 
not so bemused as to reduce induction or the inductive method to 


10'Op. cit, Book I) Rant DV, sectvis paecoc. 
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merely these two principles; but this much is true, that if these two 
principles do not hold universally, there can be no induction or advance 
in science, nor for that matter any science at all. Surely, it ought 
not to be necessary for us to prove this last statement of ours, at 
least as regards the principle of contradiction; for if it is not valid, 
nothing is valid and all science must remain speechless. And if the 
scientist “says nothing, it is absurd to seek to give an account of our 
views to one who cannot give an account of anything, in so far as 
he cannot do so. For such a man, as such, is from the start no better 
than a vegetable.”** Similarly, if the principle of causality is not 
universally valid, if I cannot be absolutely certain that there is a 
necessary connection between antecedent and phenomenon, when this 
phenomenon will never occur without this antecedent—then all 
that grandiose jargon of the methods of agreement and difference, of 
residues and concomitant variations’? is nothing more than so much 
docta ignorantia. Obviously, this short digression was not meant to 
be a justification of these fundamental principles; the only point we 
are making now is that if we cannot rely on these two principles 
with metaphysical certitude, then we will have to resort to some such 
subterfuge as the category of emergence’? and then we are right back 
in Hume’s slough of intellectual despair. Then we ought to admit 
that anything can produce anything, and if we are logical to the 
end, we ought to say with him: “I am ready to throw all my books 
and papers into the fire, and resolve never more to renounce the pleas- 
ures of life for the sake of reasoning and philosophy.’’* 

If, however, we admit that these principles enjoy universal validity 
and that without them there can be no induction whatsoever, it be- 
comes quite clear that science owes a debt to Aristotle. For he taught 
us how to discover these two principles in sense-experience, and para- 
doxical as it might seem, the way he taught us is none other than in- 
duction. Of course, some will imagine that they detect a circular 
argument here. They will argue that if these two principles are the 
logical basis of induction, and if at the same time we can discover 
these principles only through induction, we have used the principles 
to justify the very process by which the principles themselves are 
justified. But we have not said that we must know m advance that 
these principles are valid before we use them; they must indeed be 
valid principles and must hold universally, but there is no necessity 

11 Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book IV, Chapter IV, 1006 A 12-15; Ross’ transla- 


tion. All quotations from Aristotle are from The Basic Works of Anistotle 
(New York: Random House, Inc., 1941) ; quoted by permission. 

12Cf. J. S. Mill, System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1884), pp. 278-291. ; 

13 CE. Samuel Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, vol. II, p. 158 ff. 

14 Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part IV, section vii, p. 269. 
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of our knowing this before we use them.’ We do make use of 
induction to discover these principles, and this induction is easy, 
natural, and spontaneous; and in the very act of discovering them 
we see that they are principles either of being or of contingent being, 
and that therefore they have universal validity. But this is anticipat- 
ing, and the distinction just given will be appreciated only after the 
next three sections, in which we intend to sketch the way that 
Aristotle taught us to arrive at fundamental principles. 


ARISTOTLE DID NOT REDUCE,.ALIL KNOWLEDGE TO DEDUCTION 


Those who hurl this accusation at Aristotle betray themselves im- 
mediately. Open the Analytics almost at random, and you will find 
the Philosopher insisting again and again on a species of knowledge 
not to be derived from syllogistic deduction. We read, for example: 


Our own doctrine is that not all knowledge is demonstrative: on the 
contrary, knowledge of the immediate premisses is independent of dem- 
onstration. (The necessity of this is obvious; for since we must know the 
prior premisses from which the demonstration is drawn, and since the 
regress must end in immediate truths, these truths must be indemon- 
strable. ) 16 


It is quite true that once or twice he seems to forget himself, as 
when he says: 


Now induction, or rather the syllogism which springs out of induction, 
consists in establishing syllogistically a relation between one extreme and 
the middle by means of the other extreme. . . But we must apprehend 
‘C’ as made up of all the particulars. For induction proceeds through an 
enumeration of all the cases.17 


But as the text explicitly remarks, it is not the induction that is thus 
reduced to deduction, but rather the syllogism which springs out of 
induction. The last sentence, however, of the quotation is a more 
serious objection; and the only way to meet it is to suppose that 
Aristotle is here speaking of scientific induction, for which he errone- 
ously demanded an enumeration of all the instances—a postulate that 
would render alt induction nugatory. But as we hope to show pres- 
ently, he does not require such complete enumeration for the natural 
and spontaneous induction by which we discover the first principles. 
And even if he did require such completeness, this demand would not 
convert all induction into deduction; it would rather make all deduc- 
tion impossible. Then he might have spared himself all that brain- 
cudgelling which the Analytics, the Physics, and the Metaphysics must 


15 Similarly, my mind. must be reliable in order to give me Truth and Certi- 
tude, but I do not have to know this before using my mind. 

16 Posterior Analytics, Book I, Chapter 3, 72 B 19-22; Mure’s translation. 

17 Prioy Analytics, Book II, Chapter 23, 68-B 15-30; Jenkinson’s translation. 
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have cost him. There is, therefore, according to Aristotle another 
source of knowledge besides the syllogism; and this other source is 
induction, by which we discover the principles, the starting-points 
for all demonstrative knowledge. 


INDUCTION LEADS TO INTUITION 


As this point is the crux of our whole discussion, we shall have to 
appeal repeatedly to the text of Aristotle. Obviously, within the 
limits of this short essay we cannot presume to do more than to indi- 
cate the salient texts; but these five points will, we believe, give a 
sort of bird’s-eye view of what Aristotle has to say on the way we 
discover first principles. 


1. The basic premises of all reasoning must be known with certi- 
tude: 


The premisses of demonstrated knowledge must be true, primary, im- 
mediate, better known than and prior to the conclusion, which is further 
related to them as effect to cause. . . 

Moreover, if a man sets out to acquire the scientific knowledge that 
comes through demonstration, he must not only have a better knowledge 
of the basic truths and a firmer conviction of them than of the con- 
nexion which is being demonstrated: more than this, nothing must be 
more certain or better known to him than these basic truths.18 


2. altas only by induction that we come to know these premises, a 
conclusion which Aristotle reaches only after eighteen chapters of 
apparent tergiversation : 

Since it is possible to familiarize the pupil with even the so-called mathe- 
matical abstractions only through induction, . . . it is consequently 
impossible to come to grasp universals except through induction. But 
induction is impossible for those who have not sense-perception. For it 
is sense-perception alone which is adequate for grasping the particulars: 
they cannot be objects of scientific knowledge, because neither can uni- 
versals give us knowledge of them without induction, nor can we get it 
through induction without sense-perception.!9 
This step in the argument is so important that we think it advisable 
to bolster it with a confirmation from the Nicomachean Ethics. Aris- 
totle is explaining the intellectual virtues of scientific knowledge 
(€miotYUN) : and intuitive reason (vobc) both of which he requires 
for theoretical wisdom (Gewpia f} copia): and then he concludes: 
Now induction is the starting-point which knowledge even of the uni- 
versal presupposes, while syllogism proceeds from universals. There are 


therefore starting-points from which syllogism proceeds, which are not 
reached by syllogism; it is therefore by induction that they are acquired.?° 


18 Posterior Analytics, Book I, Chapter 2, 71 B 20-30; 72 A38—Bz2. 
19 Posterior Analytics, Book I, Chapter 18, 81 B 1-10. 
20 Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI, Chapter 3, 1139 B 27-30; Ross’ translation. 
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3. At the very end of the second book of the Posterior Analytics 
Aristotle tries to summarize his whole doctrine, and he clearly indi- 
eates for us the three steps by which we are to acquire knowledge 
of the principles. After pointing out that this knowledge can be 
neither innate nor acquired without some previous capacity on our 
part, he continues: 


So it emerges that neither can we possess them from birth, nor can 
they come to be in us if we are without knowledge of them to the extent 
of having no such developed state at all. Therefore we must possess a 
capacity of some sort, but not such as to rank higher in accuracy than 
these developed states.?1 


4. In order that this capacity may pass over into act, sense-percep- 
tion is required, and not only sense-perception, but memory must 
store up these perceptions. And not merely one such memory, but 
experience or much memory is required; and even though this expe- 
rience is “the universal stabilized in its entirety within the soul,’’? 
we still have to reason on this experience. Then Aristotle argues: 


We conclude that these states of knowledge are neither innate in a 
determinate form, nor developed from other higher states of knowledge, 
but from sense-perception. It is like a rout in battle being stopped by first 
one man making a stand and then another, until the original formation 
has been restored. The soul is so constituted as to be capable of this 
process.28 


5. Finally, as if he were afraid that he had been misunderstood, 
he epitomizes the whole process for us once more: 


Thus it is clear that we must get to know the primary premisses by 

induction; for the method by which even sense-perception implants the 
universal is inductive. . . 
From these considerations it follows that there will be no scientific knowl- 
edge of the primary premisses, and since except intuition nothing can be 
truer than scientific knowledge, it will be intuition that apprehends the 
primary premisses. . . If, therefore, it is the only other kind of true 
thinking except scientific knowing, intuition will be the originative source 
of scientific knowledge. And the originative source of science grasps the 
original basic premise. . .24 


This is the Stagyrite’s last word in the Analytics on how we discover 
first principles; and now that we have followed him through his 
devious discussion, we feel justified in summing up the whole doc- 
trine in this brief formula: 


21 Posterior Analytics, Book II, Chapter 19, 99 B 30-34. 

22 For an excellent treatment of this reasoning, confer Julien Peghaire, “A 
Forgotten Sense, the Cogitative According to St. Thomas Aquinas” in The 
Modern Schoolman, XX (1942-43), 123-140, 210-229. 

23 Posterior Analytics, loc. cit., 100 A 9-14. 

24 Ibid., 100 B 10-15. 
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Without Intuition, no First Principles; 

Without Induction, no Intuition; 

Without Sense-experience, no Induction; 
Therefore, withott Sense-experience, no First Principles. 


But is this last conclusion so startling that it is worth thirty solid 
pages of labyrinthine reasoning? Ut quid haec perditio of time and 
energy to establish what is brought out in two sentences in the 
De Anima? There Aristotle states simply: 


Mind is in a sense potentially whatever is thinkable, though actually 
it is nothing until it has thought. What it thinks must be in it just as 
characters may be said to be on a writing-tablet on which as yet nothing 
actually stands written.25 
This is merely a round-about way of saying that there will be no 
ideas in the mind which have not come through the senses in some 
way. Why then all the difficult logic-chopping of the Analytics? To 
us the only plausible explanation of such procedure seems to be that 
Aristotle wanted to teach us that we are dependent on the senses not 
merely for all our concepts or ideas, that is, for the so-called simple 
or incomplex universals; but also that the complex universals, i. e., 
the principles, qua principles,?* must be derived from sense-experi- 
ence. In other words, unless we experience the actual operation of 
the principle in some concrete synthesis,?” we are not justified in put- 
ting these terms together to form such a universal principle. Or in even 
more simple language, we must discover universal principles by an 
inductive process; and once this induction has taken place, our intel- 
lect takes the last step, that namely of intuition, and without any 
reasoning process sees the universal. Or as Ross puts it: 

Intuitive Reason is that by which we grasp the ultimate premisses from 
which science takes its start. It grasps the first principles by induction. 
This is to be understood . .. as the process whereby after experience of 
a certain number of particular instances, the mind grasps a_ universal 
truth which then and afterwards is seen to be self-evident. Induction in 
this sense is the activity of intuitive reason.?§ 

You will remonstrate that this is an altogether arbitrary interpre- 
tation or reading into the text our own pre-conceived conclusions. 
First of all, we admit that nowhere does Aristotle say in so many 
words that we must experience the principle, qua principle; but if 
this is not the skein of thought that runs through the Analytics, then 


25 De Anima, Book III, Chapter 4, 429 B 30—430 A 2; J. A. Smith’s transla- 
tion. 

26 Tt would be malevolent to interpret this to mean that the senses get at the 
universal, qua universal, i.e. the formal universal which is a relation of reason. 

27Cf. Paul Geny, Critica (ed. nova; Romae: Universitas Gregoriana, 1927), 


. 287. 
: 28 Aristotle (2nd edit.; London: Methuen & Co., 1930), p. 217. 
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they are just one more instance of the mountains being in travail 
merely to establish a most elementary fact of experience, 1e., that 
all of our ideas must come through our senses. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF REASON 


But just what are the principles which Aristotle would have us to 
discover by induction? Throughout the preceding sections of our 
inquiry we were so intent on tracing the various stages by which 
these principles are derived, that we neglected to ask Aristotle just 
what principles he had in mind. He does tell us unmistakably that 

the basic premisses of demonstrations are definitions, and it has already 
been shown that these will be found indemonstrable; either the basic 
premisses will be demonstrable and will depend on prior premisses, and the 
regress will be endless; or the primary truths will be indemonstrable 
definitions.?° 
In spite of this explicit limitation, however, we feel we are justified 
in extending Aristotle’s reasoning to include even the first principles 
of reason, i.e., those principles which are the foundation of all science; 
we mean the axioms, the dignitates. Speaking of these fundamental 
principles he tells us in his Metaphysics that “it is impossible that 
there should be demonstration about all of them;’®® and later on he 
adds: “These truths hold good for everything that is, and not for 
some special genus apart from others. And all men use them, be- 
cause they are true of being qua being and each genus has being.”*? 


These principles, too, must be indemonstrable; for any attempt to 
prove them would involve an infinite regress, even more patently 
than the principles which we called definitions. We can, therefore, 
have no scientific knowledge of the fundamental principles of reason, 
in the sense that we can establish them by means of a middle term. 
Consequently, they must be known immediately; i. e., they must be 
known by what Aristotle calls intuition. Now there are only two ways 
of knowing a thing by intuition, namely, by analysis of the terms or 
by induction; and since Aristotle nowhere attempts to establish these 
principles by mere analysis, we are safe in inferring that he would 
have us discover them by induction. Let us see whether we can 
find any justification in Aristotle for such induction. 


In the fourth book of the Metaphysics, Aristotle attempts a vindi- 
cation of the principle of contradiction; and throughout its lengthy 
discussion he heaps up a number of difficulties, all of them from 
experience of being, to which anyone denying this principle must 
subscribe. Not once does he mention analysis of being as the origin 

29 Posterior Analytics, Book IJ, Chapter 3, 90 B 23-26. 


*0 Metaphysics, Book III, Chapter 2, 997 A 7-8; Ross’ translation. 
31 Metaphysics 1V, Chapter 3, 1005 A 22-25. 
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of our knowledge of this principle. Furthermore, he appeals at least 
four times to our sense-experience of the principle of causality, and 
this in unequivocal language. We select the most striking passage, 
where he is speaking of an eclipse of the moon: 


On the other hand, if we were on the moon we should not be inquiring 
either as to the fact or the reason, but both fact and reason would be 
obvious simultaneously. For the act of perception would have enabled us 
to know the universal too; since, the present fact of an eclipse being eyi- 
dent, perception would then at the same time give us the present fact 
of the earth’s screening the sun’s light, and from this would arise the 
universal,32 


Similarly, he uses the example of some herb effecting the cure of 
“Callias,” and this knowledge “is a matter of experience.’** These 
two examples alone seem to mean that we have to experience the 
principle of causality im actu composito,** not very often, it is true, 
but at least several times; and then our intellect in virtue of its 
power of intuition will see the universality of the principle, and this 
immediately, 1. e., without the help of a middle term to act as a medium 
between the subject and predicate. If this is not the Philosopher’s 
meaning, then he has deliberately misled us by the choice of his ex- 
amples; and if he meant that we discover the principle of causality 
by breaking up the very notion of ems contingens, it is something of 
a mystery why he did not say so. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE SCHOOILMEN 


Although we are concerned in this essay only with Aristotle’s teach- 
ing on the first principles, it will not be altogether out of place to ask 
whether the Schoolmen agree with him on this point. Candidly, most 
of them do not; they hold rather that the first principles of reason are 
discovered by analysis, by a kind of mental dissection of the concepts, 
derived of course from experience in actu diviso; and then seeing in 
these concepts the necessity of the principle. Suarez’ explanation may 
be taken as typical: 


If there is question of such sense experience as is necessary for an 
apprehension and understanding of the terms, it is clear that this is neces- 
sary for our knowledge of the principles, because all of our knowledge 
begins in the senses. . . 


82 Posterior Analytics, Book II, Chapter 2, 90 A 27-30. Confer, however, 
Book I, Chapter 31, 88 A 39-45, where Aristotle requires that we perceive this 
fact a number of times. But there he says that we are not to perceive the 
veasoned fact at all. ae i toate e sil 

33 | ok I, apter l, h e seems to have some- 
a OEE ain ayan ne Book II, Chapter 19, 100 A 5 

34 We are using this convenient phrase in a slightly different meaning from 
that ordinarily given to it. 
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Not all principles are equal; for one especially is most general and most 
known, scil., it is impossible for the same thing to be and not be at the 
same time. To know such principles no experience is required, but only 
the apprehension, the understanding, and explanation of the terms. In 
fact, those principles can hardly be reduced to positive experience.*5 


Though this seems to be the common Scholastic opinion, there are 
a few independent thinkers who espouse the doctrine which, we 
believe, is found embryonically at least in Aristotle; they are, for 
example, Cajetan,®® Mercier,*7 Tonquédec,** Hoenen,*® and Boyer.* 
In regard to the Angelic Doctor, he is invoked by both sides; and we 
might as well confess that there are a number of passages where St. 
Thomas seems to say that we discover the principles by mere analysis 
of terms.*t There are, however, several passages especially in his 
commentaries on Aristotle, which teach that the principles are dis- 
covered by a process of induction. For instance: 


If then the universal, from which demonstration proceeds, could be 
known without induction, it would follow that man could get science of 
those things of which he has no sense experience. But it is impossible 
to think of the universals without induction. . . 

Abstract principles from which demonstrations proceed, are not mani- 
fested to us, except in some particulars, which we perceive by the senses. 
For example, from the fact that we see some singular and sensible whole, 
we are induced or led to know what is a whole, and what is a part; and 
so we know that every whole is greater than its parts, considering this 
in many instances. Therefore, the universals from which demonstration 
proceeds, do not become known to us except by induction.4? 


And in his commentary on the conclusion of the Posterior Analytics, 
he says even more incontrovertibly : 


Since therefore we receive our knowledge of universals from singulars, 
Aristotle concludes that it is evidently necessary for us to know the first 
universal principles by induction. For this, i.e. by way of induction, the 
senses put the universal in the soul, inasmuch as all singular instances are 
considered.#% 


35 Disp. Metaph. I, sect. 6, n. 26. 

36 In II Poster., cap. xiii. 

37 Critériologie Générale (8 me. éd., Paris: Alcan, 1923), pp. 305-316. 

3872a Critique de la Connatssance (deuxiéme édit.; Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne, 1929), pp. 247-300. 

39“T)e Origine Primorum Principiorum Scientiae,” in Gregorianum, XIV 
(1933), pp. 153-184. 

40 Cursus Philosophicus, vol I (Paris: Desclée, n.d.), pp. 246-260. 

41The passage frequently cited against our interpretation is St. Thomas’ 
Commentary on the Metaphysics, Book IV, lect. 6, n. 599, edit. Cathla, which 
Cardinal Zigliari thinks is absolutely convincing. (Cf. Leonine edition of St. 
Thomas’ works, vol. I, page 259.) Another somewhat doubtful text can be 
found In Post. Analyt., I, lect. 5, edit. Leonina, vol. I, pp. 156-159. 

42In I Post. Analyt., lect. 30, editio Leonina, p. 259. 


43 Jy II Post. Analyt., lect. 20, editio Leonina, vol. I, p. 402. 
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It is just possible that the Angelic Doctor is merely expounding the 
text of the Philosopher without committing himself one way or the 
other; but anyone even cursorily acquainted with the commentaries of 
St. Thomas knows that St. Thomas never hesitates to disagree even 
with the highest human authority, and in spite of his self-effacement 
he never fails to reveal such disagreement. In the passages we have 
just cited, however, we do not find the faintest trace of such diverg- 
ence of opinion; consequently, we feel that our interpretation of 
Aristotle is supported by the authority of the Angel of the School. 
But in philosophy the argument from authority is the weakest of all,‘ 
for the lover of wisdom ought to consider the proofs laid before him 
“non propter auctoritatem dicentium sed propter rationem dic- 
torum.’’** 


RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION 


The controlling purpose of our whole investigation has been to 
show that scientists ought not to despise the contributions of the 
Stagyrite; rather, they really owe him a tremendous debt. For he 
taught thinking men how to discover and validate the fundamental 
principles that underlie induction as well as deduction. If these prin- 
ciples are not universally valid, and if we do not discover them to 
be such, then there can be no progress in science, or for that matter 
no science at all. We have tried to follow Aristotle in his Herculean 
(and thankless) task of discovering these first principles in sense- 
experience; and anyone reading the text with an open mind will 
admit that our interpretation is at least solidly probable. If we have 
not attempted to explain fully just how these first principles are dis- 
covered in sense-experience, we have at least shown that this is the 
genuine teaching of the Reader par excellence. 


EDMUND H. ZIEGELMEYER 


St. Louis Umversity 
St Lous, Missouri 


“44 Siegal, a SadiZeictjalso Jn VIII Phys., lect. 3. 
45 Super Boet. de Trinitate II, 3, ad 8. 


JOHN DEWEY’S EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


ANY READERS will remember Charles W. Hendel’s article, 
M “Agenda for Philosophers,” and may still feel the enthusiasm 
engendered by its eloquent plea for co-operation, but that enthusiasm 
may have been subsequently chilled, if not turned to irritation, by the 
perusal of John Dewey’s “Challenge to Liberal Thought.’! The 
occasion for these articles is the tension which is being felt in philo- 
sophical circles as a by-product of the War. Philosophers have been 
charged with some degree of responsibility in not preventing the War, 
in many schools philosophy is being eased out of the curriculum to 
make room for the supposedly more practical and efficient sciences 
in the all-out effort for Victory, and on the other hand philosophers 
are being challenged to formulate a pattern for a durable World Peace. 
Dewey believes that “tension” is one of the prerequisites of progress, 
he has always emphasized the sciences, and he has often said that 
thinking occurs only when man is challenged by some predicament in 
which he finds himself. So the present situation would seem to be 
made to order for Dewey. 

Written in the eighty-fifth year of his age, his “Challenge To Lib- 
eral Thought” has the ring of an address to the American People. 
Its author could hardly have had in mind Washington’s “Farewell 
Address,” where perennial principles of sound social progress are set 
forth (Dewey denies that there are such things as perennial prin- 
ciples) ;* rather, the readers’ bias and fear are relied upon to produce 
the desired result. 

The ostensible subject of discussion in Dewey’s article is Liberal 
education, but I must leave to others the exposition of his rather 
protean concept of such education.* What is more pertinent to a 
philosophical analysis is to bring to light the presuppositions on which 
his whole theory of education is based. A careful reading forces one 
to the conclusion that it is based on, or promoted by, certain pre- 
suppositions on the part of the generality of readers, or more particu- 
larly a certain bias and an accompanying fear. 


1 Fortune, Nov. 1943; Aug. 1944. 

2 Cf. Doctor Sheldon’s “Can Philosophers Co-operate?” Modern Schoolman, 
Jan. 1943; Mar. 1943; Jan. 1945. 

3 Doctor Alexander Meiklejohn takes Dewey to task on this score in his 
“Reply to John Dewey,” Fortune, Jan. 1945, p. 207. 
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THE INSTRUMENTS or INSTRUMENTALISM 


At the risk of being accused of the Scholastic malpractice of stating 
the conclusion before presenting the data, I must say, for the sake of 
clarity, that the bias I mean is twofold: (1) in favor of experimental 
science; (2) against institutional religion. That this conclusion is 
forced upon one not only by the article in question but by the major 
publications of John Dewey will be admitted both by those who 
have read him only cursorily and those who have read him extensively 
and analytically. But if Dewey can be reduced to so simple a formula, 
one may wonder why such able men as Morris R. Cohen® in the 
philosophical arena and President Hutchins® in the wider educational 
circles have found him a difficult opponent. The reason that imme- 
diately comes to mind is that for Dewey’s opponents thinking is the 
process of discovering an answer to a question or a problem, while 
for Dewey thinking is an instrument for getting out of predicaments, 
even the predicament in which he has been put by his critics.’ 


The real reason, I fear, is a sort of “gentleman’s agreement” not to 
mention prejudices in any “objective” discussion. But it is hardly 
ungentlemanly to do so when they are constantly obtruded on one’s 
notice, and especially when, as in Dewey’s case, they are prejudices 
about things, not persons. Dewey himself is the kindliest of men and 
singularly free from personal animosity, nor does he engender it in 
others. That is all the more reason why in this case we can bring 
our differences out into the open and lay them bare. 


The significant point in the Fortune article is the fact that Dewey, 
after all his insistence on modern progress and his depreciation of 
the past, is willing to go all the way back to the ancient Greeks for 
a fresh start, on condition only that the medievals be left out. 


Social and cultural conditions since the Middle Ages have undergone a 
great, a revolutionary, change. In spirit we are nearer the culture of an- 
tiquity than we are to that of the medieval period. . . . Historical illiteracy 
is thus the outstanding trait of those critics who urge return to the ideas 
of the Greek-medieval period as if the ideas of the two ages were the 
same because philosophers of the medieval period used some of the verbal 
formulas set forth by philosophers of the earlier period. (p. 157.) 


Dewey himself has more than once been indicted for “historical il- 


41 have discussed this in “Dewey’s Aesthetic Experience, Substitute for Re- 
ligion,” Modern Schoolman, Nov. 1937. : esi , 

5Cf. “Some Difficulties in Dewey’s Anthropocentric Naturalism,” Philo- 
sophical Review, Mar. 1940. : 

®Cf. Social Frontier, Dec. 1936; Jan., May, June, 1937. For an analysis of 
this debate, cf. “Dewey and Hutchins Again,” Modern Schoolman, Jan., Mar. 
1938. : . 
7 This attitude is well discussed by W. Savery in Philosophy of John Dewey, 
ed. Schilpp, Northwestern University, 1939. 
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literacy’® and he now attempts to turn the tables by fastening the 
charge on his opponents, but his real tactic is revealed in the smear 
“verbal formulas,” which is calculated to leave a bad taste in the 
mouth of any one who would partake of the medieval offerings. And 
if that will not do the trick, perhaps the following will. 

In truth, the present-day alliance between those who appeal to Greek philoso- 
phy and those who appeal to medieval philosophy is tactical rather than basic. 
They are allies ina common dislike, co-dwellers in a Cave of Adullam. They 
have the same dislikes without having the same loyalty and goal. Greek science 
is indeed marked by traits that are supranatural from the standpoint of the 
present science of nature. Nevertheless, according to Greek science the sub- 
jects of science were profoundly natural and inherently reasonable. Ac- 
cording to medieval theological philosophy, the basis of all ultimate moral 
principles is supernatural—not merely above nature and reason, but so far 
beyond the scope of the latter that they must be miraculously revealed 
and sustained. (p. 182.) 


This scathing indictment of the Scholastics should be enough to 
scotch any modern humanistic attempt at a liaison with the Middle 
Ages. The poor humanist is likely to be so frightened at being con- 
sidered a traitor to reason that he will not take the pains to see 
whether Dewey can make his indictment stick. 


FEAR OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


But what is there in this charge? First of all, it goes on the as- 
sumption that one may have either reason or faith; he cannot have 
both. Such an assumption is false on the face of it, because faith, 
for the Scholastics at least, has always meant an intellectual assent 
based on objective evidence, as every intellectual assent must be; and 
objective evidence is not, cannot be, accepted on faith: it is entirely 
a matter of reason. A little reflection should make that clear to any 
one, but the disdainful term “theological philosophy” is likely to 
frighten the reader away from even so elementary a reflection, as it 
apparently has frightened Dewey himself. 

And look at the statement, “the basis of all ultimate moral principles 
is supernatural.’ Does not Dewey know that one must accept the 
natural before he can begin to speak of the supernatural? The super- 
natural must be built on the natural. To eliminate the natural is 
to take away the foundation and leave the “super” without any pos- 
sible sense that could be attached to it. And lest this be cited as a 
case of “verbal formulas,” did not the Scholastics maintain that the 
entire human moral law is inherent in human nature and discoverable 
therefrom, as Dewey himself endeavors to discover it? Does he not 
know that it was the behest of this very natural law which urged 

8 In this connection Cohen says, “The hope of those who, following Bacon, 


aim at a reconstruction of philosophy on the model of experimental science, 
is generally supported by a conventional but apocryphal history.” op. cit., p. 209. 
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them to accept the evidence on which their faith was founded? One 
may question whether the evidence is compelling; many Humanists 
and Classicists do so, and their sincerity is to be respected. But no 
one, without perversion of the truth, may say that the Scholastics 
were guilty of abandoning reason when they accepted the super- 
natural. 

Nor is it my purpose to impugn Mr. Dewey’s sincerity. His sin- 
cerity is taken for granted. Hence, in the spirit of co-operation the 
only course open to us is to review the processes by which such a 
state of mind has been brought about. And while it is conceded 
that we all have prejudices in the sense of emotional antipathies, 
what is meant by prejudice in a philosophical discussion is the literal 
sense of pre-judging, the formation of fixed judgments inductively 
arrived at without a careful examination of the facts. A prejudice 
is exactly the kind of thing Dewey himself so continually inveighs 
against in his attacks on a priori concepts and fixed principles. He 
makes the mistake of supposing that these latter are not arrived at 
by induction from experience, whereas, as they are understood by 
the Scholastics, they are as much the product of induction as any- 
thing Dewey himself has to offer.® 


DEWEY’S ANTECEDENT PRINCIPLES 


Whatever environmental influences or native mentality may have 
been responsible for it, from the very beginning Dewey has opposed 
institutional religion, rites, and dogmas. He resents their “unchange- 
able” character; they kill instead of vivify. In a like strain he re- 
sented the predetermination of Transcendentalism, despite the fact 
that for the first ten years of publication he followed the Emersonian 
doctrine of an “Absolute” which held both nature and the mind of 
man in its grasp. He eventually freed himself from the depressing 
predetermination of this Absolute, by switching the control of events 
from the past (and the present) to the future.*? So for more than 
half a century he has been picturing nature as striving for an ideal, 
some undefined problematic goal. That goal, whatever it turns out 
to be, can never be quite attained, he is happy to say, because that 
would be the end of all progress. Progress, he is quite sure, is stopped 
dead in its tracks by anything like a dogma, or fixed principle, a 
“once for all” truth; such things close the mind instead of opening 
it. And although the very word “principle’”” means a source or 
fountain-head, and although he follows and proclaims experimental 


9Cf. “The Man Whom Dewey Would Educate,” Modern Schoolman, Mar. 


10 Cf, e.g., Origin of Dewey's Instrumentalism, by Morton G. White, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943, p. 144. 
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verification as a fixed principle for philosophers, he still maintains 
that fixed principles stop all inquiry, paralyze progress, and wither 
up the fruitfulness of the mind. 

That, however, would seem to be the case only if a principle is 
espoused by any religious organization. Religion, Dewey believes, 
has two sources: (1) kings and priests, who for reasons best known 
to themselves wish to dominate over the masses; (2) magic, the out- 
growth of an irrational, unscientific fear of the powers of nature.’? 
One would think that his reading on the subject has been limited 
to Frazer’s Golden Bough. Dewey with his fixed principle or dogma 
of experimental verification feels that he is in the clear, because he 
is also naive enough to believe that no principle or proposition put 
forth by any Church could be confirmed or borne out by that test. 

Probing Dewey’s mind for the basis of these convictions one can- 
not help concluding that they are due to the supposed antithesis be- 
tween faith and reason, or more specifically faith and science, the 
conviction that you cannot have both. Born in an age when “Science” 
was boasting that it was exposing all religion as a pious fraud, he 
seems never to have examined that claim nor extricated himself from 
its spell. He has indeed a hankering for religious sentiments but he 
feels that they can be produced by art and other means, without 
the apparatus of any Church. Candidly, such hostility toward religion, 
far from being “enlightened,” makes one think of “pagan” and 
“heathen” in the etymological meaning of “backwoods.” This does 
not mean that the Humanists should be unwilling to accompany Dewey 
back to the ancient Greeks for what proper standards of life and 
art they have to offer, but it must be to the Greeks as they were, 
without any prepossessions hostile to religion. Many a present-day 
philosopher “cramps his style’ by rejecting Grecian principles for the 
one and only reason that Christians have endorsed them. Cannot 
we believe that the Greeks themselves would have been glad to have 
that endorsement? Must everything the Christians touch become 
taboo to the secular-minded? 


DEWEY’S HUMANISM 


For all his championship of experimental verification, Dewey 
accepts without such verification the dogma of evolution, including 
the evolution of man. He particularly insists, in this connection, on 


11 Norman Woelfel says that Dewey regards these things as “impossible for 
the educated mind today.” Molders of the American Mind, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1933, p. 119. 

12 In explaining the dominance of religious themes in art, Dewey says, “Once 
art expressed only that aspect of experience that had a priestly or royal sanc- 


tion.” Art as Experience, p. 182. In A Common Faith, p. 28, he says, “Creeds 
and cults must go.” 
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continuity in the whole of nature. He abhors “discontinuities.” As 
a consequence there is no sharp line of demarcation between man and 
the rest of animals; man is only a more sensitive organism, more 
responsive io his environment, and more capable of adapting his en- 
vironment to his desires.’* 


All this is radically alien to classical humanism, wherein ian is 
recognized as a being apart, essentially different from the rest of the 
world. Dewey forgets that man, except for his possession of reason, 
is the most helpless creature we know and comes into the world al- 
most totally devoid of the instincts which are the native equipment 
of other animals. Man not only needs greater bodily care, he needs 
long and patient training by his elders in order to live at all, let alone 
live like a human being. As a mere continuation of organic nature 
man is a hopeless failure. Dewey’s fear of admitting a “soul” (a 
thing accepted by the churches) has led him to fashion a make- 
believe picture of man. Other animals are heirs to all the past by 
bodily generation, man is not; the inheritance which is specifically 
human is transmitted through the individually acquired knowledge 
and skills of the adult members of the race, first by physical care, 
then by language, culture, and the influence of social institutions— 
in a word, by education. 


But the doctrine of man’s continuous evolution from the animal 
species must, if taken seriously, condemn all education as unwar- 
ranted interference with human development. For evolution supposes 
that the later anything is the better it is, and as the child is a later 
product of nature than its parents and teachers so it should be better 
able to make its own way in the world if not subjected to the out- 
moded patterns of behavior which its parents have followed. The 
parents have done their full duty to Evolution by bringing the child 
into the world; from then on, if there is to be any education it is 
the child who is to educate its elders. To do him justice, Dewey 
does not go that far.1* He admits a certain “control’’ value in tradi- 
tion, that distinctly human means of availing ourselves of the gains 
of the past, but in admitting it he has admitted a “discontinuity” 
between man and the rest of nature. The very need, the very con- 
cept of education is predicated on that discontinuity. The develop- 
ment of what is human in man is a process distinct from any other 
process in nature, it is intellectual inheritance transmitted by intel- 


lectual means. 


12 On this point, cf. Cohen, op. cit., p. 201. 
14 Savery says that “Dewey, like a true American, is interested mainly in 
the future,” yet has to fall back on the past for a store of “funded” knowl- 


edge. op. cit., p. 504. 
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According to Dewey everything changes.‘* Granted that some 
things change more slowly than others, nothing remains as it was, 
nothing is perennially fixed, not even principles. Now that statement 
is itself a principle, and its author, as Doctor Sheldon has pointed 
out, concedes that it too may change.*® He might have gone on to 
say that according to the principle itself it must change. And the 
only way it can change is to come to mean that there are some prin- 
ciples that do not change. So it would seem that all we have to do | 
is to wait, and John Dewey will be back with the rest of us. 

In the meantime let it be clear that the Classical Humanists do not 
find fault with Dewey’s objectives, which are comprised under the 
phrase, “greater richness of human living.” They object to the 
vagueness and uncertainty about what those objectives are. Again, 
they do not object to his method of “inquiry and experimental test,” 
but they do object to the assumption that such test involves no fixed — 
principles and therefore never settles anything for good, the assump- 
tion that every decision must be radically revised, and every revision 
revised, the assumption that every conclusion is only a temporary 
expedient. If that is the actual condition of affairs, then no progress 
is possible, and the human race has never made any progress, is not 
making any now and never will make any. All we are doing is 
marking time. We may change our step, but can never advance in 
any direction, because a direction that is continually subject to alter- 
ation, even reverse, is no direction at all; we can only enjoy the exer- 
cise of marking time and an occasiona] change of pace, we cannot 
even rest, for that would be a condition of non-change. 


WHITHER EDUCATION? 


That there is something the matter with contemporary education 
both Dewey and his opponents admit, they loudly complain about it. 
But if there are no objectives which can be defined as fixed and 
perennial, then not “something” but everything is the matter with 
education. It may be a “doing” but it is not a going. “We agree,” 
says Dewey, “that we are uncertain as to where we are going and 
where we want to go, and why we are doing what we are doing.’”?? 
In any intelligible sense that adds up to no going at all. And I 
am afraid that the Dewey school cannot excuse itself from responsi- 
bility for that condition. They will not tell us what kind of nature 
they think man has, or whether he has anything that could be called 


15 Dewey says, “Nature and life manifest not flux but continuity, and -con- 
tinuity involves forces and structures that endure through changes; at least 
when they change, they do so more slowly than do the surface incidents, and 
thus are, relatively, constant.” Art as Experience, p. 323. 

16 Cf. Intelligence in the Modern World, ed. Joseph Ratner, p. 274. 

17 Cf. Fortune article, p. 155. 
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a nature, except that they are quite sure the Church is all wrong 
about man. But not knowing what kind of nature man has we can- 
not tell which direction is forward, which backward (if indeed there 
is any difference between the two), we can only depend on Evolution 
to take us whatever way she takes us. We can only drift with the 
current, or be tossed about by her unpredictable “impulsions,” and 
agree to call every motion an “advance.” 

Can we wonder that the Classical Humanists are sick of this sort 
of “education?” And since even the followers of Dewey are not 
happy over it, is there not something we can all do about it? It 
seems to me that Dewey is blocking any effort at real co-operation 
by insisting on ruling out the Scholastics. For, after all, we surely 
can agree that man has a nature distinctly human without demand- 
ing in the same breath that everybody make his submission to Rome. 
The antithesis which Dewey has set up between the natural and the 
supernatural, between “science” and the Church, is really a philo- 
sophical faux pas; we cannot proceed to anything supernatural except 
by the proper employment of our natural powers. There is no 
reason why all human beings cannot be human. If we do not all 
draw the same conclusion from the premises, cannot we agree on 
human premises, without seizing on some remote conclusion and 
dragging that in to vitiate the very premises themselves? 


HOW DEWEY PRESENTS HIS CASE 

In presenting his case against metaphysics and institutional re- 
ligion Dewey does not greatly rely on argument or even specific 
examples, which could be analyzed and criticized. His method is 
rather on the psychological order, he works on the reader’s bias and 
fear. Everyone has a bias, and it is commendable, in favor of ex- 
perimental science; and on the other hand metaphysicians and “re- 
ligionists” are susceptible to a fear, whether groundless or not, that 
science may some day undermine some of their basic tenets. Dewey 
capitalizes on this situation. 

The Fortune article is a good example of how he does this. The 
instrument he uses is a lavish assortment of labels, reserving the 
popular ones for his own side and fastening the unpopular ones on 
his opponents. From a long list of the latter, let us go through the 
article picking up only a fraction of them and omitting the frequent 
repetitions. Here is how some of the labels are inscribed which he 
attaches to the Classical Humanist School: “‘antiquarian,’’ “remote,” 
“abstract,” “isolated,” “reactionary,” “dead bones,” “feudal medieval- 
ism,” ‘served its time,” “cleric,” “supernatural,” “final authority,” 
“dependence on authority,” “scholastic reaction,” “fixed in advance,” 
“supernatural institutions,” “fixed and final truths,” “Sunday school, 
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“provincial,” “pre-scientific,” “infallible,” “systematic fixation,” “the 
truth,” “sterility and stagnation,” 
ment,” “preaching,” “intellectual gymnastics,” “dogmas,” “intolerance,” 
“rigidity,” etc., etc. The only comment we need make is that a label 
which cannot be made to stick may be tantamount to a libel. 

The Pragmatists, following William James, consider their op- 


ponents as “tender minded,” and themselves as “tough minded.” 


Some of their opponents however have been sufficiently tough | 


minded to weather the blast of epithets hurled against them, and 


they will not be readily converted by Dewey’s appropriating all the , 
popular shibboleths to his own side of the house. Here is a partial | 
catalog of those contained in the article: “living,” “modern,” “new,” — 
science,” “free men,” “democratic society,” — 
“insight,” “science in politics and social affairs,’ “going ahead,” 
vital,” “firsthand perception,” “facts of nature,” “intel-— 


957 FCG: 


“humanistic,” “liberal, 


9 66 


“growing, 
ligence at first hand, 


S49 nkG 


natural and inherently reasonable.” 


It is this practise which most irritates Dewey’s opponents, since — 


they are honestly convinced that the stigmas with which they have 
been branded, more properly belong on the Pragmatists themselves. 
For one thing, the Classical Humanists are convinced that their own 
tenets are “natural and inherently reasonable,’ and that it is the 
absence of principles on the part of the Pragmatists that has under- 
mined all “science in politics and social affairs.” Why should not 
standards and principles which have been derived from all the experi- 
ence of the past be accepted as good sailing orders for the present 
and the immediate future. The Pragmatists place their major “con- 
trols” in what they profess to be the problematic and unpredictable 
future, but surely they cannot claim to have experienced the future; 
any knowledge, or even “hunches,” about the future must be products 
of the past, and be based on the assurance that the natures experienced 
in the past will not radically change. Hence, especially in these 
troubled times, we prefer programs based on the experienced nature 
of man rather than any wild and unfounded guesses about what 
Evolution is going to make of man in the unpredictable future. More- 
over if Evolution is going to do it, there is no sense in our making 
any plans, the whole thing is out of our hands. 


HOW CO-OPERATE? 


In these days of rapprochement between conflicting schools, what 
can be done about the conflict between the Classical Humanists and 
the Pragmatists? It would seem that the first obstacles to be removed 
or got around are the opposing concepts of “truth.” To put it baldly, 
the Classical school holds that truth is determined by objective exist- 
ent reality, and that, although we may change our attitude toward it, 


“science in a separate compart- — 
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we cannot change the objective fact. The Pragmatist school holds 
that truth is not determined by any past or present reality, truth is 
something, some good, that may emerge in the future; the only thing 
unchanging is the fixed subjective conviction that there are no un- 
changing elements in objective reality. On the face of it, these posi- 
tions are antithetical and hopelessly irreconcilable. The first holds 
that the thinker is susceptible to change. The second maintains a 
subjective fixity of conviction that every object is fundamentally 
changing. 

But these positions are not so antithetical as might at first appear. 
The Pragmatist calls “truth” a future good, which both in its char- 
acter and in the means to attain it is somewhat problematic. To all 
that, the Classical Humanist has no objection, except to limiting 
“truth” to that meaning. The latter maintains that although certain 
specific characteristics of human nature are, by past experience, well. 
known, and not known to be changeable; for all that, there is a richer 
potentiality in human nature, a wider range of activities and a greater 
versatility in the employment of means than in any other being in this 
world. But we do know man’s specific nature, know it from what 
man does; it is from that nature that we learn what is good; without 
that knowledge of his nature we can never tell whether a thing is 
good or bad, be it future, present or past. Man is changeable, the 
most changeable creature in the world, yet that is due to his having 
a rational nature; but his rational nature is a known nature, and 
from that nature we can learn what is good for man, and what not. 

The Pragmatist does not admit that man has any known nature, 
his nature is something to be determined by his future acts, which, 
when they actually happen, are no longer future; that leaves his na- 
ture forever undetermined and unknowable. The Pragmatist’s only 
recourse is to fall back on Evolution—to let it take him wherever it 
will take him, and call that “good.” But even the Pragmatist likes 
to have a hand in things himself and is not content to think that 
Evolution pure and simple makes him be a Pragmatist, and say and 
do the things he does. So he gives man a provisional nature, with a 
degree of spontaneity. But unless man is endowed with intelligence, 
as something irreducible to animal instincts, he has no free will, and 
his spontaneity, or “impulsions,” have all been predetermined from 
the beginning of the world, and man has not the least thing to do 
about “where we are going and where we want to go, and why we 
are doing what we do.” HH. 

What Dewey objects to in the classical concept of man is its pre- 
tensions to be “infallible.” But surely he must admit that reason 
itself is infallible with respect to the principle of contradiction. It 
is on that principle that the Classicists base their conclusion about 
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the nature of man, so that Dewey’s own pretension that nothing can 
be infallible is an ill-concealed attack on the validity of reason. 

Instead of presenting rational arguments to show the invalidity 
of the conclusion, he tries to make the reader ashamed of holding 
it. He says, for instance, that Aristotle, who held it, also held an 
antiquated astronomy and a fixity of natural species (p. 180). What 
company to find oneself in! Besides he says, it is unprogressive (p. 
188), it divorces science from morals and depreciates the importance 
of man’s temporal life (p. 190). Add to this the list of unpopular 
epithets cited above, and you have Dewey’s case against man as “es- 
sentially” different from the rest of the world. 

THE OUTLOOK 

These are serious times, and it is imperative that we get together 
on the subject of man. To do so we must rid the discussion of ex-_ 
traneous and irritating questions. We must not ask the Humanists | 
(Deweyan or not) to grant that man has an intellectual soul because | 
the Church says so. Neither should any one be asked to grant that © 
he has not such a soul because the Church say he has.** And despite 
all our philosophical differences we are all at one in being human. 
Let us therefore exclude such antitheses as human or religious, hu- 
man or Scholastic, human or Deweyan. Surely one can be human 
and any of these other things. In particular, the Faithful realize they 
have to live and co-operate with those who have not the Faith. Nor 
is the existence of the Church conditioned on a “struggle” between 
those with the Faith and those without. Other movements may be 
so conditioned, but for the Church the only perpetual struggle to 
which all men are heir is not between group and group, but the struggle 
against disorder in individual and social life, and against those who 
actively foment such. This does not mean a dead level of universal 
fraternization in customs and culture; a diversity in these is a healthy 
sign of the freedom and fertility of the human spirit. But one thing 
the modern world should learn from the present fierce struggle is that 
group diversities, whether religious or purely secular, can be capitalized 
on for partizan interests as opposed to human interests. Both “Secu- 
larist” and “Religionist” should remember that, lest a global struggle 
between these two be precipitated. 
St. Louis University J. A. McWILLIAMS 


St. Lowis, Missouri 


18 Tt will not do lightly to sum up this dispute by saying that for Dewey edu- 
cation is play, for Hutchins it is work. The difference goes much deeper. For 
the coming era, Dewey holds that one must be either civic or religious. 
Hutchins holds that one can be both. This is the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two. However, it must be said that not all of the followers of 
Dewey follow him in his exclusive secularism, as is clear from the yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society: The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, 1944. 


REMARKS ON SOME PROBLEMS CONCERNING 
SENSATION 


(Continued from March issue) 


Ges THE FIRST part of this study I endeavored to show that sensa- 
tion entails a definite duality, the existence of which can be over- 
looked only if one considers exclusively the data furnished by the 
“higher” senses, that is, vision and hearing. In the case of other 
senses, however, it becomes manifest that there is an awareness, on 
the one hand, of the process of sensing, and with it of the bodily 
changes and their mental counterparts, and, on the other hand, of the 
thing sensed. This duality is inherent to sensory awareness and can- 
not be ignored by any theory of this kind of cognition. No philoso- 
phy is permitted to disregard observable phenomena or to delete them 
from the list of the things relevant to a metaphysical, or for that mat- 
ter epistemological, interpretation. Nor is it permissible to do away 
with observable phenomena by characterizing them as “illusions” or 
“subjective” errors. If they be this, then it is the task of philosophy 
to discover the reasons why such illusions regularly exist, why they 
_have been mistaken for truth by innumerable generations not only of 
untrained persons but of those who devoted pains and time to the 
analysis of apparent reality. As long as no satisfactory explanation 
for the existence of these so-called illusions is furnished, the phe- 
nomena stand; they are right, so to speak, and the philosopher who 
neglects taking account of them is wrong. 

The recognition of such a duality in sensory cognition is not, 
indeed, conducive to a “simple” interpretation of the cognitive pro- 
cess. Simplicity is, however, a mere postulate and one of doubtful 
right at that. A simple explanation is obviously more to the liking 
of the human mind, at least in general. But this natural preference 
is no argument in favor of such an explanation. Reality might be, 
and probably is, complicated, so that the simple explanation is, at its 
best, not more than an approximation. Simplicity is an idolum fort 
rather than a methodological necessity. 

It is, therefore, a methodological error to sacrifice facts to ideas. 
But this is precisely what E. Mach and many of his successors did 
when they refused to recognize the duality in sensory cognition because 
such a conception would amount to “duplicating reality.” But the 
criticism directed against this duality rested, to a large extent, on a 
misconception of the theory under discussion. 
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COGNITION AND “IMAGES” 


One still finds remarks to the effect that the Ancients and the 
medieval Schoolmen held a theory of cognition according to which 
the mind becomes aware of bodily things by means of “images” 
detached from the bodies and entering through the sense organs. 


Democritus is credited with such an idea. It is, however, hardly 
compatible with the fundamental tenets of his philosophy. If only 
“the void and the atoms exist,” as a well known fragment states, it is 
difficult to see where there might be a place for the eidola. These 
must be rather understood as the physical process by which one set 
of atoms affects another. It thus would play, within the Democritean 
and also the Epicurean system, the same role that the species sensi- 
bilis impressa plays within the Thomistic psychology. 


The term of species and, still more, the other terms of imago and 
similitudo have been thoroughly misunderstood by those who believe 
that these terms refer to any true image in the sense of a copy. But 
wmago and similitudo are kinds of signs, or symbols; similitudo is 
precisely the word by which the Latin writers render the Greek 
symbolon. That the similitudo does not signify an “image,” or a 
copy, can be gathered from the use of the term for indicating the 
relation of concept and word; the spoken word is a similitudo of the 
mental concept (or verbum mentis), but it is obviously not a repro- 
duction or a copy. The Schoolmen themselves had no doubts on this 
point. Already in St. Augustine and in many later authors one finds 
a detailed theory of signs, with all the necessary distinctions. Treat- 
ises on logic, as they were written in the thirteenth century and after- 
wards, deal extensively with these questions (e.g. William of Shyres- 
wood). It is not to the point to inquire where and how this misin- 
terpretation arose. It might have been avoided altogether, if the 
critics had remembered that the same terms are used for designating 
the relation between God and man: Faciamus hominem ad imaginem 
et sumilitudinem nostram (Gen. I. 26.).. No Catholic ever conceived 
of man as a “copy” of God. 


To defend traditional theories of cognition against this criticism 
is, accordingly, quite unnecessary. When recently the statement was 
made that the view that “true perceptions are a faithful copy of 
reality becomes quite meaningless for a psychology which conceives 
of its subject matter in terms of acts," one can agree perfectly if 
“perception” stands here for the mental state. A perception is true, 


1T. A. Ryan, “Illusion and Error in Personalistic Psychology,” Amer. Jour. 
Psychol., LVI (1944), 563. It were better, to comment on this incidentally, to 
speak in this context of “actions” instead of “acts.” The latter term is suf- 
ficiently ambiguous already to make further equivocations very undesirable. 
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or tather adequate, if it makes the mind cognizant of the object as 
it is without any falsification or distortion. But adequacy resides 
not in the mental state as such but in the cognition it mediates. 

It is usual to express this relation by saying that the species sensi- 
bilis is not the 1d quod but the id quo we become cognizant of a 
res extra. The species sensibilis expressa is then the full cognition 
of the object as it presents itself in this particular instance of sensory 
awareness. This species is not, one has to observe, to be identified 
with the “subjective side’ of the process of sensory cognition, not 
even in those cases in which the distinction between the object as 
known and the sensory process by which we know becomes imme- 
diately apprehensible. One should not forget that the species sensi- 
bilis is not merely an affection of the sense organ or the sensory 
apparatus ; the wnmutatio extends also to the mental side of the whole 
cognitive process.’ 


It is the more necessary to avoid confusing the awareness of sub- 
jective or organismic changes with the species, because one might 
otherwise be involved in an infinite regress; the species to be known 
would have to determine a species of the second order, and so forth. 

The aspect under which a thing presents itself to the apprehension 
by the senses is, at the same time, more complete and more incomplete 
than the property of the object warrants. It is more complete be- 
cause the percept contains elements which do not stem from the 
actual “‘stimulus situation,” but are added to the mere sensa by imag- 
ination and memory. This is one of the reasons why the perceptive 
achievement is credited not to the external sense, or the number of 
senses affected, but to the sensus communis towards which converge, 
as it were, not only the external but also the internal senses. And 
the percept is more incomplete, because it hardly ever can exhaust 
all, even the sensible, properties of the object. An object becomes 
adequately known only by the synthesis of many successive per- 


ceptive operations.® 


We are not aware, in sensory cognition, of the mental state result- 


2Cf. J. P. Ledvina, The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation according 
to St. Thomas Aquinas. (Washington, D. C.: Cathol. Univ. of Amer. Press, 
1941). 

3 Since this study is concerned only with sensation, it is not here the place to 
justify the idea of the sensus communts. It may, however, just be noted in 
passing that there is sufficient experimental evidence for the existence of such 
a power. Particularly, the phenomena comprised under the name of configura- 
tion” (Gestalt), like the so-called “phi-phenomenon” of Wertheimer, especially 
the apparent movements resulting from successive stimulation of disparate 
senses, aS described by A. Galli, fit perfectly into the traditional notion and in 
fact demand, for explanation, exactly the kind of function traditional psychology 


ascribes to the sensus communts. 
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ing from the information of the senses; we are aware only of the 
object which is perceived. We are also aware of our perceiving or 
being in the state of perceiving. In this regard the percept differs 
noticeably from the memory image. The latter “stands for” the 
object once perceived; in the usual attitude, that is, outside of intro- 
spection or reflection, we are not concerned with the memory image, 
but with the thing it “re-presents.”” Even when imagination “creates” 
a new image out of elements taken from various previous percepts, 
the primary interest is with the thing, whether it is credited with 
existence or not. The first casé occurs when we form an image of 
some thing with which we have no personal acquaintance, on the 
basis of reports furnished by others; e.g. when we imagine how a 
building looks we never saw. The second case is that of all those 
fancies the fertile mind may make up, imaginary creatures like the 
Chimera or the Pegasus. But even then it is as if we looked 
“through” the image at an object. However, it is always possible 
to shift from the object to the image; we may even place this image, 
as it were, before the “eyes of our mind” and contemplate it as if it 
were itself an object. 

No such shifting is feasible in the case of perception. This state 
is perhaps best characterized by its immediacy; it immediately brings 
us “in touch” with the thing. Or one may say that perception is 
characterized by its conveying the note of “‘self-presence of the 
thing.” 

PERCEPT AND IMAGE 

This fundamental difference between percept and image has been 
obscured by those who considered both states as images, one a per- 
ceptual and one a memorative image. Many conceived of the dif- 
ference between these two only as of degree. An image of sufficient 
intensity was supposed to become a perception. There are two sets 
of facts which seem favorable to this idea. 

One group of observations refers to the pathological phenomenon 
of hallucination. It was the general belief that a hallucination is a 
remembered image, or one built up by imagination, of such a clarity 
as to equate a percept, and that the subjective experience of the hal- 
lucinating person is exactly the same as if he actually were preceiv- 
ing what he declares to see or to hear. This conception encounters, 
however, great difficulties. One arises in connection with the so- 
called eidetic images which indeed are quite like a percept insofar as 
clarity, richness in details, even spatial relations are concerned, and 
nevertheless are never taken for real self-present things. This is true 
not only of those instances in which such an image is reproduced 
immediately after envisioning the object; it is the same also with 
images which, arising either spontaneously or in consequence of an 
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active effort of memory, are observed at any time after the original 
perception. Mere clarity or any other property of the image is not 
sufficient to bring about the conviction on the part of the hallucinat- 
ing person that he is actually in presence of the thing hallucinated. 

The usual conception of the hallucinatory image rests exclusively 
on the statements made by the hallucinating persons, that is, by such 
as are affected by some serious mental trouble, probably always de- 
pendent on some organic alteration of the brain. It is quite remark- 
able that the same authors who are so very critical of the assertions 
on the part of common-sense and speak of them in a very disparaging 
manner, are quite willing to take at their face value the statements 
of insane minds. When a normal person claims that what he sees 
actually exists, he is pityingly classified as a “naive realist,” adhering 
to ideas no “critical” philosopher would venture to harbor. But when 
an inmate of a mental hospital claims that he actually ‘“‘sees” what 
is not there, his words pass without further examination into the text- 
books of psychology and the arguments of the philosophers. 

Exact analysis of the statements made by the hallucinating patients 
and, especially, of the reports made by those who recovered and were 
able to describe their past experiences, shows that the hallucinations 
are not at all like perceptions; they are rather very fragmentary 
images which are given the character of reality by an interpretative 
act on the part of the mentally ill person. It has been pointed out 
that true hallucinations occur only if there is some obscuring of 
consciousness. But the hallucinations, once they had been conceived 
as identical in their phenomenal nature with perceptions, have fur- 
nished an apparently strong argument to all idealistic, criticistic, or 
skeptic theories of our knowledge concerning reality.* 

The hallucinated images, therefore, cannot be used as an argu- 
ment to prove the existence of gradual transitions between percept— 
or sensation—and image. But there are other facts, less noticed, but 
forming apparently a more serious objection against the assumption 
of an essential difference between these two phenomena. 


KINAESTHETIC IMAGES 


One class of images exists which indeed shows a tendency to 
“become percepts.” This refers to the kinaesthetic images. It was T. 
Lipps who stressed this point; but his remarks seem to have made 
no noticeable impression. When we imagine some movement, a 
tendency develops to execute this movement. Thus, when silently 
repeating some words, we are apt to move lips and tongue. The well 
4H. Taine, for instance, was so sure of this identity of hallucinated and per- 
ceived things, that he went so far as to write: “Le monde est une hallucination 
vraie.” 
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known movements nearly everyone makes when speaking of a spiral, 
a winding staircase, or similar objects supply further illustrations. I 
have shown that the mere mental representation of some movement 
occasions changes in the state of the muscles which would be engaged 
in the execution;? when a person imagines such a movement, the 
action-currents of the respective muscles take on a different shape 
and intensity. 


However, this fact neither proves a real transition between per- 
cept and image, or between image and percept, because what is 
imagined in these cases is not an object but an activity of the organ- 
ism. The movement one makes when having the image of a winding 
staircase is not the correlate of the perceiving of this object, it is 
only some repetition of a subjective state suggested by the seen thing. 
the reproduction of some quality not of the thing perceived but of 
the perceiver. Be it that Lipps’ empathy is at work, or be there 
other reasons, it is common even with people not belonging to the 
“motor” (or kinaesthetic) type properly so called, to translate cer- 
tain visual percepts into kinaesthetic images. 


Some other facts might be mentioned in way of corroboration of 
the idea that percepts and images differ only in degree, of whatever 
it may be, and not in essence. But these facts are somewhat dubious, 
although not devoid of interest. I do not know, indeed, of any more 
recent treatment of a phenomenon mentioned by Johannes Miller.*® 
He reports, partly on the authority of Gruenhagen, that sometimes 
dream images condition, on the dreamer’s awakening, true after- 
images. I am inclined to believe this, because I seem to have had 
one or other experience of this kind. In any case, the fact is not 
incredible. And for the same reasons which render it So, it is also 
no valid argument in favor of the proposition under discussion. After- 
images are not simply effects of the changes conditioned in the sense- 
organ by the stimulus. Their genesis is much more complicated. 
One cannot even say that they depend on the changes wrought in the 
total visual (or, generally, sensory) apparatus, comprising the sense- 
organ itself together with all the nervous, subcortical, and cortical 
areas. In the article quoted before, on uni-ocular and binocular 
vision,” I have described phenomena of the behavior of after-images 
which depend on strictly mental factors. The after-images of move- 


5R. Allers and F. Scheminzky, “Uber Aktionsstr6éme in den Muskeln bei 
morprecngy Vorstellungen,” Pflugers Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., CCXI1 (1926), 


(Sie ae Versuch wiber die phantastischen Gesichsterscheinlungen 


i See he first part of this study, The Modern Schoolman, XXII (1944-45), 
ou, note 
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ments too cannot be explained by the alteration of the sense-organs. 
If, then, images may, perhaps, condition the appearance of after- 
images, this phenomenon may well pertain to the influences that non- 


sensory factors eventually gain over even elementary performances 
of the organ. . 


It seems, therefore, that there is no sufficient reason to maintain 
the existence of gradual transitions and mere differences of degree, 
or a sameness of kind, in regard to percepts and memory-images; 
and it becomes the more meaningless to speak, as some do, of “like 
neural events” in both cases, since nobody knows these hypothetical 
events and even less about their similarity.® 


If such a continuity of percept to image does not exist, one of the 
commonly proposed arguments against the reliability of percepts and 
the objectivity of perceptual data loses its validity. The question, 
however, of the reliability of percepts and, therefore, of our ideas 
concerning the outer world is one of great philosophical interest. It 
is intimately related to the mooted problem of the “secondary” quali- 
ties. 

“PRIMARY” AND “SECONDARY” QUALITIES 

This problem, however, is truly the problem of qualities in general, 
because there is no essential difference between the “primary” and 
the “secondary” qualities. Of both we become cognizant by means of 
the senses. If the senses do not furnish an adequate picture of 
reality in regard to the secondary qualities, their claim to give an 
objective reference on the primary qualities is equally invalid. 

The primary qualities enjoyed their particular position mostly 
because it was believed that they could be attained and measured by 
the methods of science. But recent developments in science have 
discredited the primary qualities as much as had previously been the 
case with the secondary qualities. As Heisenberg has pointed out, 
it is the tendency of physics to eliminate all notions however little 
“anthropomorphic,” and accordingly, to dispense not only with con- 
cepts like force, but with others too, so as to retain exclusively purely 
mathematical concepts. With physics abandoning the “primary quali- 
ties,’ which Galileo and others, e.g. Locke, recognized, the necessity 
of distinguishing between these and the secondary qualities falls 
away. 

The primary qualities owe their particular position, however, not 
only to the facts that they appeared to be objects of direct measure- 
ment, within “classical” physics, but also to their being, more or less, 
identical with the “common sensibles’” of Aristotelian philosophy. 


8 The untenability of most of the terms used by the so-called “biological 
approach” will be discussed and demonstrated elsewhere. 
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The common sensibles appeared to be more reliable than the proper 
sensibles, because in the case of the former the data of one sense 
can be checked against those of another. It is particularly the sense 
of “touch”—in fact, tactual and kinaesthetic data—which naturally 
is considered as more reliable than other senses. When the rod 
appears bent in the water and is found to be straight by following 
it with the finger, the tactual impression is credited with a greater 
reliability than the one furnished by sight, although there is no truly 
cogent reason for trusting one sense more than another. In this 
instance there are indeed other factors which render the tactual data 
particularly trustworthy. Since there is no apparent cause which 
might bend the rod and let it become straight again when lifted out 
of the water, the tactual data are in accordance with the demands 
of reason. But there are other examples which prove the greater 
confidence man feels in the information received by touch and kinaes- 
thesia. When of two bodies, one big and one small, both looking 
exactly alike, the bigger proves to be lighter, the error is definitely 
laid to the account of sight. 

This natural tendency is, probably, but one instance of a general 
way in which man behaves in regard to sensible objects. It seems 
safe to assert that man, or even any animal endowed with a somewhat 
developed sensory organization, will attempt, whenever he is faced 
with some thing to be apprehended by the senses, to ensure the best 
possible conditions for apprehension. One may speak of a “tendency 
for ensuring the optimum of perception.” 

This tendency manifests itself already on a purely organismic 
level. Examples are: the accommodation of the eye which seeks 
to provide for the sharpest possible image; so do also the movements 
of the eye by which care is taken that the image falls on the most 
sensitive part of the retina; furthermore there are the movements 
of the outer ear in many animals; perhaps the habit of gauging a 
weight by lifting it may be mentioned too. 

Other operations, serving the same goal, are less automatic, al- 
though they seem unreflected; if they depend on experience, it is 
one made in early life and effective without rationalization. Nobody, 
to know a thing’s “real” shape, looks at it from an arbitrary angle; 
everybody places it before himself so that it stands normal on the 
plane laid through the axes of the eyes, or parallel to the front. The 
experience of comparing visual and kinaesthetic data may play a 
certain role. However, the latter are not accurate enough to make 
possible a checking on slight perspectival deformations. 


To these wholly or partly automatic responses is added a large 
number of others which develop on the basis of experience. We are 
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convinced that the “true” color of an object becomes visible in full 
daylight and not in the dim light of dusk. In other words, we have 
some knowledge of the best possible conditions. | 

Since this behavior is common to all men, and also to many ani- 
mals, the “naive” realist is, after all, not as naive as the “critical” 
philosopher likes to present him. No man, however naive, actually 
believes that things change their shape when viewed from a different 
angle ; he believes so little in such changes that he ig not even aware 
of them in his “natural” attitude, and realizes their existence only 
when paying particular attention to such phenomena. The “naiveté” 
of the unsophisticated mind is a fiction on the part of the criticist; 
he criticizes a view which is held by no one. 

An “analysis of sensations,” therefore, leaves no other choice than 
to place all sensations on the same level. It is, of course, not the 
elementary sensation, but the contextual whole of the percept which 
is the true “element”? of cognition. But the properties which the 
knowing mind discerns are all possessed of the same cognitional 
dignity. 

The “chaos of sensations,’ of which Kant speaks, is a construct 
which has no counterpart in actual experience. This notion is indeed 
inevitable within the system of transcendental idealism; but it is a 
consequence of its basic propositions, not a fact serving to scaffold 


them. 
REALITY AND APPEARANCE IN SENSATIONS 


The problem of “objective reference’ remains the same whether 
viewed from a realistic or an idealistic standpoint. Whether per- 
ceptions reveal something of “reality” or of “appearance,” whether 
they are used for building up a system of natural or critical real- 
ism, or are incorporated in a phenomenalistic philosophy, they denote 
to the perceiving mind a res extra. Sensations, in the limited sense 
of the term, do not denote things. All experiments in which the 
observer is presented with a so-called simple sensation do not only 
create artificial conditions, they also convey to the observing mind 
the impression of exceptionality, even of unreality or unnaturalness. 
They lack the true realitas, thingness. 

It seems, therefore, a rather unfortunate enterprise to base a theory 
of cognition on an analysis of sensations. But if one does so, one 
must, at least, take account of the fulness of data and not arbitrarily 
restrict them to the datum of simple qualities. For sensations pre- 
sent themselves not only as mere qualities, or indications of such, 
but also in an order which is not the result of subsequent intellectual 
operations and which is objective in the same sense as the sensations 
themselves are. The significance of the facts referred to will become 


evident immediately. 
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The threshold of perceptibility is, as such, no exceptional fact. 
Any measuring instrument whatsoever responds only when the im- 
pinging energy reaches a definite magitude. But it is the peculiarity 
of the “just perceptible” to be known as such. In the case of a 
threshold-stimulus we know not only that there is an object, e.g. a 
light or a pressure, but also that this object has the characteristic 
that it can only increase not decrease in intensity. This is precisely 
the note inherent to this experience, and the threshold has to be 
defined, in terms of experience, as a magnitude of some kind which 
by decrease will disappear and, therefore, is capable only of increase. 
Similarly, the characteristic of the upper threshold is that there can- 
not be any increase beyond its magnitude. A further increase be- 
comes either intolerable in the literal sense, as it is with weights, 
or in a metaphorical sense when the impact threatens the organ, as 
it is with intense glare. In some cases, the upper threshold is such 
in the same sense as the lower is. A weight which cannot be lifted 
any more is, in fact, no longer to be called by the same name. As 
a weight it ceases to exist within the realm of experienceable im- 
pressions. It changes its nature; it becomes insuperable resistance. 
The same may be said of pitch. When the vibrations conditioning 
auditory sensations reach a certain frequency, sound disappears; in 
the case of the lower threshold it changes into mere vibration. These 
facts cannot be expressed in terms of quantities. They are ex- 
pressive of peculiar qualitative laws. These laws seem to be denoted 
somehow by the sensation itself. Correspondingly, a perception con- 
ditioned by a stimulus of medium magnitude carries with itself the 
note of being capable of increase as well as of decrease. 


SENSATION AND THE ORDER OF THINGS 


One may, therefore, say that any stimulus-magnitude, or rather the 
mental state it causes, denotes not only the kind of stimulus applied 
but also its place within the order of its kind. The cognitive power 
even of the sensory apprehensions goes beyond a mere acquaintance 
with some quality; it reveals at the same time something of the 
order of things. 

This order is, however, at least partly, an apparent one rather than 
one whose “objectivity” is immediately conspicuous. Especially in 
the case of colors the order of sensory experience differs from the 
one established by physics. According to the latter, the colors cor- 
respond to a linear series of physical phenomena, arranged according 
to a steadily increasing quantity. Sensed colors, on the contrary, are 
arranged in a closed figure, violet forming a transition back to red. 
The order of sensed pitch, too, differs from the physical order which 
contains no feature corresponding to the identities of tones distant by 
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one octave, or its multiples. 

To call this order “apparent” implies that one holds the “reality” 
discoverable by physics to be more objective than the one present 
to the senses. If this capacity is denied to physics and the knowl- 
edge of science considered not as revealing more, but as revealing 
other sides of reality, and even sides which, while they satisfy the 
needs of practice, leave unquenched the thirst for true understand- 
ing, if in other words one evaluates the knowledge of science as 
incomplete, a Resignationsstufe des Erkennens, as T. Haering put 
it, then the order of sensed qualities is not less “real’’ than the order 
of quantities as stated by physics. 

It is noteworthy that the order of qualities—and implicitly of 
things—is to a large extent known by the senses and does not need 
the co-operation of reason, or not more than occurs anyhow in per- 
ception. The apprehension of order by means of the senses is a fact 
which militates against any more extreme rationalism as the other 
facts make the position of criticism somewhat more difficult to main- 
tain. 

Reason participates in almost every perceptual performance; when 
recognition goes farther than the simple note of “seen before,” and 
recognizes an object as “a such,” there is at least established a rela- 
tion between a particular and a universal, of which the name is the 
symbol, and therefore a definite implication of intellectuality. 

In ordinary life there are as few pure perceptual performances as 
there are pure sensations. The latter have been shown previously 
to be not the elements of percepts but the results of exceedingly, and 
mostly artificially, limited perceptual situations. So also is the purely 
perceptual behavior only a limit-instance; it may exist in, eg., a 
tachistocopic experiment, when the time of exposure is too short for 
allowing more than just a sensory apprehension and _ recognition; 
classification, and other operations develop only after the object has 
again disappeared. 


TRADITIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EXPERIMENT 


No school of psychology has emphasized the steady co-operation 
of all the various performances of the mind more than the traditional 
school. The notion that this psychology ever taught that there are 
independently functioning and separately existing faculties is based 
on a total ignorance of the doctrine of the faculties. The viewpoint 
of Scholasticism is much more “holistic” than those recognize who 
have but a slight acquaintance with this doctrine. Several of the 

°For a i itici thi isinterpretation of the doctrine of facul- 
tied See ee tore, aa Faculties,” The Thomuist, VIII 
(1944) 323. 
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modern ideas concerning perception fit perfectly into the framework 
of Scholastic psychology.'° So for instance certain of the proposi- 
tions formulated by the school of “configurationalism” (Gestaltpsy- 
chologie), although other ideas of the same origin have to be rejected 
because of their mechanistic background. 


Another problem the solution of which might be based on the 
operations of the sensus communis is the one of synaesthesia. Also, 
the phenomena comprised. under this name are still in need of clarifi- 
cation. The whole problem is of relatively recent origin. Appar- 
ently, the facts had not been noticed prior to the German Romantics 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. The idea of H. Werner 
that there is a common matrix which becomes differentiated into the in- 
dividual senses is suggestive and can easily be connected with certain 
Aristotelian notions, of the sensus communis as well as of the sense 
of “touch” being, as it were, the origin of all the other senses. How- 
ever, these special questions can only be mentioned here; to deal with 
them would require a particular study. 


On the other hand, neo-Scholastic psychology has to take account 
ot the observations made by modern psychologists. It is neither 
necessary nor helpful to maintain rigidly notions which are not in 
accordance with facts and are not basic to the Scholastic doctrine 
either. Many of the ideas taught today in Scholastic textbooks are 
not even truly Scholastic; they come from other sources, and were 
inserted to harmonize Scholastic with contemporary ideas. But these 
ideas are so dependent on the actual state of empirical research that 
they have to be modified according as this research progresses. 
There is no sense in extending the legitimate traditionalism and the 
respect for the fundamental tenets to details which are either of a 
secondary importance only, or secondarily imported. 


It seems to me that the fundamentals of Scholasticism are not 
only compatible with the results of recent empirical research, but 
furnish an exceptionally useful basis for the building up of theories 
in psychology. A more intense participation on the part of neo- 
Scholastic psychologists in experimental research, the encouragement 
of such work by students, the development of institutes of psy- 
chology are highly desirable. 


10 The constant co-operation of the various faculties, especially of the sensus 
communis with the external senses, furnishesa further argument for the notion 
that sensations as such do not occur; a sensation would be an isolated per- 
formance of an external sense (which, of course, comprises more than the 
sense-organ and entails all the central nervous pathways and centers); but all 
sensory operations “terminate” in the sensus communis which, therefore, is 
active in any sensory operation. The so-called sensation is, accordingly, best 
defined as the minimum of perception, not in intensity but in fulness. 
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There are few disciplines which, to the same degree as psychology, 
can contribute to philosophical endeavors, and few which grow as 
much as psychology or are handicapped by the philosophy back of 
the empirical endeavors. The possession of a workable, fruitful, and 
systematic philosophy entails the obligation for application in the 
field of empirical research. Only by taking up such work does one 
become enabled to combat effectively the calamitous consequences 
of a wrong philosophy in the field of psychology and of its effects 
in the fields of education, social work, mental medicine, and other 
branches of knowledge, concerned, in theory or practice, with man’s 
nature and life. 

RUDOLF ALLERS 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


E READ WITH interest, in the January 18 issue of the Jour- 

nal of Philosophy, the account by Professor Cornelius Krusé, 
of Wesleyan University, of the International Congress of Philosophy 
held last September in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, under the auspices of 
the Société Haitienne d’Etudes Scientifiques. This was the first 
detailed account of the Congress to come to our notice. Professor 
Krusé gives us a fine account of an event that was particularly sig- 
nificant for its international scope, and for the interest taken by 
Haitian and American diplomatic officials. The Congress was de- 
voted principally to discussion of the problems of knowledge. Seven 
of the papers read were written by representatives of the United 
States, and are given in summary in Professor Krusé’s account. 
Their writers were W. T. Stace, John Wild, Cornelius Krusé, Wil- 
liam Seifriz, Paul Weiss, William Pepperell Montague, and A. Cor- 
nelius Benjamin. 

Professor Kruse speaks enthusiastically of the “active participa- 
tion of Jacques Maritain throughout the Congress,” a note which 
adds still more international significance to the Congress, in view 
of Professor Maritain’s recent appointment by his government as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. 

Canada, it would appear from Professor Krusé’s report, was some- 
what better represented, proportionally, than the United States. We 
were particularly pleased with his notice of the splendid participation 
of the Catholic University of Laval (Montreal), which was repre- 
sented by two members, in person, and by four papers read at the 
Congress. 

We take pleasure in joining with the Journal of Philosophy in its 
congratulations to Dr. Camille Lhérisson and the Société Haitienne 
d'Etudes Scientifiques, for their direction and sponsorship of the Con- 
gress; and we trust that American Scholastics will be interested in 
making a similar success of the next Inter-American Congress, when 
it is convened in the United States, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. It is in co-operative enterprises of 
this character, where opinions are to be compared at first-hand, that 
an adequate stimulus will be given to American philosophical thought. 
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What appears to be a step forward in Scholastic philosophical 
studies in this country is the Institute of Christian Philosophy begun 
last fall, at Georgetown University, and now in its second semester. 
The Institute is devoted especially to the destruction of the unnatural 
attitude that demands a “rigorous separation of reason from revela- 
tion,” and the faculty “proposes as its special field of research the 
influence of Christian revelation on philosophy.” 

The faculty of the new Institute includes Drs. Hunter Guthrie, 
Francis Regis Muller, Herbert T. Schwartz, Rudolph Allers, Goetz 
Briefs, Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, and Olgerd P. Sherbowitz- 
Wetzor, and Mr. Cyril Toumanoff. 

While the integrity of truth demands the careful distinction be- 
tween the theological and philosophical sciences, and their corre- 
sponding methods, it is, as the prospectus of the Institute puts it, a 
“vicious and radical error of our times,” to over-emphasize the dis- 
tinction between the pedagogical disciplines of philosophy and _ the- 
ology, especially because this distinction has, during the last centuries, 
tended to mark out theology as a professional study to be under- 
taken only by the clergyman. The move at Georgtown, which we 
hope is only the beginning of a broad and far-reaching move in the 
American Scholastic Universities, reorientates both philosophy and 
theology as true knowledges, each having its own part to play in 
the perfection of every man capable of understanding them. 


Rig. Ke 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS by Hans Meyer, 
translated by Rev. Frederic Eckoff. B. Herder, 1944. Pp. viii 
581. $5.00. 


The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is a translation of Thomas von 
Aquin, by Hans Meyer, professor of philosophy at the University of Wiirz- 
burg. Although perhaps the author is unknown to most of the readers to 
whom this translation is directed, he has published several scholarly 
works over a period of thirty-five years and exhibits an extensive knowl- 
edge of the history of philosophy. 

The present work, a systematic and historical study of St. Thomas’ 
philosophical thought, consists of two parts. In the first, Meyer gives a 
brief historical study of St. Thomas, his background, and his contribution 
to philosophy. The remainder of the book is entitled “The Structure of 
Reality.” It is divided into four sections: I. “The Structure of Individual 
Things” (treating matter and form, essence and existence, universals, sub- 
stance and accident, being and its attributes); II. “The Hierarchy of the 
Forms of Being”; III. “The Origin and Corruption of Things”; IV. “Order 
in the Universe.” This last section, almost half of the book, covers a 
variety of subjects, among them sense perception, intellectual knowledge, 
order among the sciences, morality, society, and law. 

Both Meyer and his translator are at their best in the opening chapters 
of the book. The general discussion of St. Thomas in his historical setting 
is good. Once the exposition and criticism of his thought begins, however, 
the style becomes rather heavy, and many readers may well begin to ask, 
“What have we here?” I believe that much of the book will be unintelli- 
gible to the reader untrained in philosophy. Meyer’s book originally was 
hardly a popular treatise, and one cannot transform a compact, scholarly 
synthesis into a popular book by merely omitting footnotes and trimming 
off sections of sentences and paragraphs in the translation. Moreover these 
omissions—especially the arbitrary omission of text citations—strip the 
book of much of its original value for the student and scholar. In some 
of the most compact expository passages only a few texts are cited over 
several pages. Moreover, some of the texts cited have no apparent bearing 
on the discussion, and other citations are given so incompletely as to be 
practically useless. 

In his treatment of St. Thomas’ doctrine Meyer shows that he has read 
most of the important texts on each problem which he discusses. His 
chapters are closely-packed syntheses in the course of which he points 
out historical influences and gives his own criticism of the doctrine. I 
believe that it is fair to say, however, that especially in matters which lie 
at the very heart of the philosophy of St. Thomas Meyer fails to present 
the problems clearly and to give an accurate exposition of St. Thomas’ 
teaching. 

For example, here is a passage from the chapter on matter and form: 


Matter and form are defined according to the various methods in 
which the concepts are derived. Aristotle was well aware that he had 
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derived his ideas from the genesis of accidental being and he was 
determined to establish his theory as valid in every instance of the 
genesis of being. According to him, matter is the first substratum from 
which, as from a co-principle, every being takes its origin; it is that 
which is indestructible, the permanent recipient of all opposites, the 
mother of all being. Then, because of the parallelism between thought 
and being, the separate elements found in the logical proposition 
became real components of the individual thing. Since all the deter- 
mination found in the predicate referred to the form, matter was 
deprived of the character of being... (p. 60). 


Meyer offers rather ineffectual criticisms (pp. 69-72), and rejects the theory 
as untenable in the non-organic realm, where it is replaced by the modern 
electro-dynamic theory of matter. 

The author regards St. Thomas’ theory of matter as the principle of 
individuation as one of the greatest weaknesses in his system (pp. 76, 532). 
In his treatment of the question, however, Dr. Meyer never clearly explains 
either the problem or the solution offered by St. Thomas. He speaks 
vaguely of the form as universal in things, and believes that Aristotle’s 
and St. Thomas’ preference for the universal led to a false theory of 
individuation: 

...When Aristotle ascribed the principle of individuation to the same 
factor that is responsible for that which is unreal and imperfect in 
the composite, he placed the individual in dangerous company and ini- 
tiated a degradation of the individual. According to Aristotle’s way of 
thinking, Socrates is the universal form fashioned in this flesh and 
. these bones. (p. 73.) 


Out of Meyer’s discussion of St. Thomas’ doctrine of matter and form 
Scotus emerges as the hero who saved philosophy, for he 


... halted the trend of thoughts fostered by the teachings of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas which tended to degrade the individual in favor of 
the universal. He taught that the individual is the perfection of the 
species, the only true reality, and the crown of the plan of creation 
...He [Scotus] marks the beginning of the triumphant march of meta- 
physical and ethical individualism. (pp. 79-80.) 
Conspicuous in that “triumphant march” are Occam, Suarez, “surpassing 
Scotus,” Nicholas of Cusa, Leibnitz, in whose monad theory “the evaluation 
of the individual reached its highest point,’ Shaftesbury, Jacobi, and Fichte! 
Meyer also refutes St. Thomas’ doctrine of the real distinction between 
essence and existence. Here is part of his refutation: 
... Things possess existence as long as they possess the form; if they 
lose the form they lose their existence. Participation in existence, 
both in substantial and accidental existence, is by means of the form. 
Therefore existence is called the act of the form and the complement 
of every form. If the form is sometimes called the act, it is, no doubt, 
because existence follows immediately upon it. From this it follows 
that no real distinction exists between form and existence. (p. 93.) 
The theory of the real distinction, according to Meyer, had its origin in 
Ayicenna and is based upon a Platonic participation theory and a misin- 
terpretation of Boethius. 
_.. We marvel that St. Thomas defended the theory, which is, after 
all, irreconcilable with the Aristotelian basis of the Thomistic system. 
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The union of form and existence is so intimate and so close that no 
real distinction can survive. With both St. Albert and St. Thomas the 
form is the same as the actus existendi, the act of existence. . . Be- 
cause of the strong reliance on the parallelism between the logical and 
the actual universe, the logical distinction was transformed into a real 
distinction. . . (p. 96). 


A few points here will not stand unchallenged. Though Meyer is not 
alone in believing that the doctrine of the real distinction has its roots in 
Avicenna, it should be recalled that esse in St. Thomas has a sense which 
cannot be found in any earlier philosopher. True, esse and essentia are 
used by St. Albert. But there they fit into the lua—lucere—lumen pattern 
of a neo-platonic emanation system. Secondly, Meyer here and elsewhere 
speaks of the “parallelism between the logical and the actual universe,” 
always with the implication that this is another sad error. But never 
does he venture more than a vague reference of this sort to a matter 
which is of great importance in the metaphysics of St. Thomas. Finally, 
in the coup de grdce of his refutation, Meyer charges that St. Thomas’ 
theory is irreconcilable with the Aristotelian basis of the Thomistic system. 
Ironically he is pointing with horror to what has been recognized by many 
as the great achievement of St. Thomas, who stands unique in the history 
of human thought as the man who discovered what Plato and Aristotle and 
a long line of commentators were striving to determine: the object and 
the nature of the highest natural wisdom, “first philosophy” or metaphysics. 

In his final estimate of St. Thomas’ position in the history of philosophy, 
Meyer outdoes even his earlier description of the “triumphant march of 
metaphysical and ethical individualism.” Stressing the importance of 
receptivity to “new knowledge and new critical attitudes” (p.546), he 
finds that “...the Thomistic system ... was so all-embracing and so recep- 
tive to anything new that it flourished throughout the continuing forward 
movement of intellectual progress...” (p.547.) From a comparative study 
of different systems we could learn much. 


Thus we would see that the theism of Nicholas of Cusa is broader 
and more optimistic than that of St. Thomas. The concept of God has 
so many aspects that new viewpoints will appear again and again in 
the course of progress and development. Leibnitz’s ideas of God as 
well as his concept of the harmony of the universe would offer many 
new viewpoints for the theistic teleological philosophy of Thomism. And 
anyone filled with the spirit of Aristotelianism would have been found 
on the side of Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton. (p. 547.) 


Meyer goes on to show what St. Thomas might have learned from Leibnitz 
and Kant and reveals a hitherto unsuspected “inner relationship” between 
Thomism and Hegel, “the great systematizer who was in substantial agree 
ment with Aristotle.” (p. 547) 

The exposition and criticism of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is 
an ambitious undertaking. Hans Meyer has given us a sympathetic and 
scholarly study, but I believe that he has not given a reliable interpreta- 
tion of the most fundamental teachings of St. Thomas and that his criti- 
cisms consequently are often wide of the mark. 


WILLIAM A. VAN ROO 
St. Mary’s College 


St. Marys, Kansas 
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A REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY by Kurt F. Reinhardt, Ph. D. Bruce, 
Milwaukee, (“Science & Culture Series”) 1944. Pp. xii + 268. 
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The guiding spirit of Dr. Reinhardt’s brief and readable outline of 
St. Thomas’ existential philosophy is clearly expressed in a few sentences 
from his own Introduction and Conclusion. “To be trustworthy, philoso- 
phy must have its roots deeply and firmly in reality. To claim the alle- 
giance of man, the rational animal, it must be true in the sense that it 
will have to be as broad, comprehensive, and enduring as the eternal 
laws of being, and yet sufficiently flexible and dynamic to apprehend, 
appraise, and understand the phenomena of flux and change” (p. 13). 
“We have tried in the preceding pages to discover ‘principles of thought 
and action in a changing world.’ To do this we had to delve deeply into 
that realm of being in which both thinking and doing are grounded and 
from which they receive not only their lifeblood but also their laws and 
directives” (p. 237). “Can philosophy aid man in finding himself, in 
finding the world, in finding his God again? If it could not, then this 
book would have been written in vain. If, on the other hand, philosophy 
is capable of performing this service, its eminently practical value will 
have been vindicated” (p. 242). 

With admirable knowledge and insight Dr. Reinhardt calls attention 
to the fact that many an attempt to solve the pressing problems of life 
is foredoomed to failure because of its lack of a true foundation in reality. 
Realization of this fact is evidenced in the modern tendency, increasingly 
noticeable, to seek and find absolute values in terms of which individual 
problems can be solved. Particular problems in the field of human action, 
in Ethics, Sociology, Economics, must be viewed in terms of fundamental 
principles of Being. Since the true laws of thought are such by reason 
of harmony with the true laws of being, thought itself must have its 
foundation in reality, and any consideration of immediate problems which 
ignores or mistakes, things as they really are is bound to issue in an 
erroneous, or at least incomplete, interpretation. All important then is 
a full understanding of the basic, unchanging laws of Being, of the world, 
of man, of God, and their correct application to the problems of action 
and human behavior. Thought must follow Being. 

The point of emphasis in A Realistic Philosophy is further indicated 
by the amount of space devoted to the various chapters which make up 
the book. Chapter One (pp. 27-107) deals with Being and Reality (Meta- 
physics), the fundamental laws of Being which must furnish the basis 
for solution of any problem of human action and behavior. This chapter 
presents in brief the basic principles of the Philosophy of Being, the 
Philosophy of Man, and Natural Theology. The rest of the book, Chap- 
ters Two, Three, and Four (pp. 108-236), exclusive of the Conclusion, deals 
with general and particular problems in the fields of Ethics, Political 
Philosophy, and Economic Philosophy, solved in the light of the principles 


laid down in the first chapter. 
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With all due recognition of the magnitude of the task there under- 
taken, it must be said that the first chapter is far from satisfactory. 
The attempt to pack the enormous content of St. Thomas’ metaphysics 
into the brief space here devoted to it has resulted in a summary which 
would be for the most part unintelligible to one not already well versed 
in Thomistic metaphysics. Yet the book, if we understand its purpose, 
is precisely intended for the reader not familiar with Thomistice philoso- 
phy. The Thomist, however, though he be only a student, will find little 
or no new contribution to his knowledge in these pages. At best, they 
might serve as a brief review of matter already assimilated. Furthermore, 
the undoubtedly laudable attempt to modify the Angelic Doctor’s doctrine 
with a view to making it more easily understood by the reader unfamiliar 
with it has resulted in two more serious faults. Changes in the logical 
development of the doctrine are anything but an improvement. The 
fundamental problem of the one and the many, with its solution in the 
doctrine of act and potency, instead of introducing, as it should, the study 
of Being, finds its place in the later discussion of causes. Again, the dis- 
tinction between essence and “to be,’ so fundamental to Thomism, is 
considered only posterior to the question of the predicaments. The result 
is naturally a lack of unity and an impairing of the organic solidarity of 
Thomas’ philosophy of Being. The other fault, the most serious of all, 
lies in individual cases of incorrect expression of St. Thomas’ doctrine, due 
either to some misunderstanding of the real meaning or to an attempt at 
what really amounts to over-simplification in the way of definition or 
example. As an example of this fault we may call attention to the defini- 
tion of being on page 28, which is definitely not that of Thomas, and 
the example of analogical predication on page 31, which is not an example 
of analogy at all, but rather an example of univocity. Prescinding from 
the two faults just mentioned, this first chapter, to be really effective, 
would have to be supplemented by further readings in metaphysics, which 
the author might well include in a later edition. 

The faults noted in Chapter One are not found in Chapters Two, Three, 
and Four. Here, Dr. Reinhardt seems to be “in his element,’ and his 
development is clear, ordered, and concise. In view of the fact that these 
applications of the fundamental principles of being to immediate prob- 
lems of human action constitute the major and most important portion of 
A Realistic Philosophy, with the first chapter a brief review of the prin- 
ciples themselves, we can say unreservedly that the book has accomplished 
its purpose and is a valuable addition to contemporary thought in its 
search for the principles of reality applicable to the problems of the day. 
This is the portion of Dr. Reinhardt’s book on “The Perennial Principles 
of Thought and Action in a Changing World” which will be read with 
profit and referred to where problems in Ethics, Political Philosophy, and 
Economic Philosophy are discussed. 

CHRISTIAN L. BONNET 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE QUEST FOR MORAL LAW by Louise Saxe Eby. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. x + 289. $3.25. 
Positivism is a virus that is deadly to metaphysics, morality, and religion, 
because it is the very denial of the fact that man can know by any other 
method than the mathematical scientific procedure. Hence the endeavor to 
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construct a metaphysics, an ethics, or a religion according to the positivistic 
method and the positivistic presuppositions is doomed to failure. Yet there 
is inherent in the human mind a realization of the necessity of a meta- 
physics, an ethic, and a‘religion. The Positivist cannot escape from his 
Positivism and he cannot escape from his intellect. Indeed a logical and 
intellectual monstrosity. To one who has an understanding of metaphysics, 
ethics, and religion, this book is a dismal failure; all the more so when one 
considers the intellectual labor and time which it manifests. One might as 
well expect a study of symphonic music from a mathematical viewpoint to 
be a contribution to musical literature as to expect a positivistic treatise on 
ethics to be a contribution to ethical science. Ethics without a metaphysics 
and a psychology of the spiritual is always self-contradictory and illusory. 
One hesitates to express such a criticism of years of patient and critical 
study, but in intellectual honesty nothing else can be said. The dilemma 
is inescapable—either Positivism must be abandoned or one must have the 
courage to declare that ethics and religion are pure superstitions. The prob- 
lem cannot be solved by allowing the traditional terminology of ethics to be 
applied to that which under no viewpoint corresponds to ethical concepts. 
In The Quest for Moral Law, Miss L. S. Eby divides her study into two 
parts. In the first she studies historically the great ethical systems of the 
past, and in the second she endeavors to outline a program for the future 
development of ethical science according to the scientific method. If the 
scientific method could be applied to the study of ethics, perhaps this might 
be the correct procedure. However, I am inclined to think that the his- 
torical background would be unnecessary for a scientific study of ethics. 
Her historical presentation of the great ethical systems of the past is 
vitiated by her lack of understanding of the metaphysics upon which they 
are predicated. This defect is manifested clearly in her treatment of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. Considering the many available studies, 
even in English, of the metaphysics of Aristotle and St. Thomas, one can- 
not readily excuse her utter lack of understanding of the relation between 
their metaphysics and ethics. Thomists must still contend with such state- 
ments as, “The limitations of Thomas as an ethical teacher are in general 
not those of a pedantic logician, but of the subserviant authoritarian.” (p. 
112) The author is more at home in her interpretation of twentieth century 
thought with its pragmatic outlook on ethics. As an example of the type 
of ethics the author is forced to espouse, we will quote only one example: 
“The law against committing adultery, on the other hand, is statistical in its 
operation, since its consequences vary somewhat according to the reaction 
of the principal parties involved and the most radical consequences of its 
violation do not come to full fruition unless the act is discovered.” (p. 192) 
The same is said of the law against stealing and fornication. This is not 
ethics, but license and the source of our modern problem of adolescent 
delinquency and international brigandage. 
St. Louis University WILLIAM L. WADE 


St. Louis, Missouri 


MOLDERS OF THE MEDIEVAL MIND by Rev. Frank P. Cassidy, Ph. D. 


B. Herder, 1944. Pp. viii + 194. $2.00. 

The slightly pretentious subtitle of the book is “The Influence of the 
Fathers of the Church on the Medieval Schoolmen.” Neither title nor sub- 
title indicates accurately the main contents of this slender volume, for there 
is precious little “molding” and “influencing” to be found in it. It were 
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better called a rapid, elementary survey of Christian education and pedagogy 
of the first eight centuries. } 

After a competent background chapter on Roman schools and education, 
including a bow to the Greeks, and another on education in early Christian 
times, the author purposes, within the space of a hundred and fifteen pages, 
to give an individual treatment of eighteen Eastern and Western Fathers 
of the Church, besides a passing reference to some ten more. The term 
Father of the Church is taken in a wide sense, as including Origen, Ter- 
tullian, Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, Lactantius, and other ecclesiastical 
writers. Each Father’s life and principal activity are sketched correctly 
from scholarly material supplied by Bardenhewer, De Labriolle, Duchesne, 
and Bardy; then, a few of his more notable works are listed; those exhibit- 
ing some pedagogical acumen are emphasized and commented on. Thus, for 
example, Chrysostom’s Education of Children and Jerome’s two letters on 
the education of girls receive comparatively lengthy notice. Before the 
concluding Summary, there is a chapter on the attitude of the Fathers 
toward pagan learning. 

The effort to link the Fathers of the Church with the medieval School- 
men is meager and unsatisfactory. There is hardly ten pages of it, and this 
consists chiefly in general assertions culled from such eminent scholars as 
Grabmann, Taylor, Rand, Laistner, Campbell, and some others. By con- 
trast, quite a number of unpublished M. A. theses are also cited as authori- 
ties on various matters. 

A few points: some titles of works are given in Latin, others in English, 
as all should have been. The author seems to think that the Eastern 
Fathers wrote in Greek only. It seems that a book formally on the Index 
should be indicated as such in the bibliography. Is it wise to suggest 
Protestant translations of the Fathers without a warning? Batiffol is mis- 
spelled. 

Doctor Cassidy has given us a fair and readable preliminary survey, a 
light, palatable entrée of patristic educational principles and methods. Now 
let him bring on the substantials of education, the red meat of patristic 
philosophy and theology, and tell us in detail how they molded and infiu- 
enced the medieval Schoolmen. In other words, let him use that subtitle 
as the title of his next book and really mean it. It will be a monumenta? 
work, indeed, and our order for it is hereby placed. 

St. Mary’s College AUGUSTINE KLAAS 
St. Marys, Kansas 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY edited by Henry. Pratt Fairchild. 
Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. 342. $6.00. 


Encyclopedias and dictionaries are rarely homogeneous in worth and use- 
fulness, and a review of books of this kind can hardly give an adequate 
evaluation. Necessarily this statement applies to the review of the present 
volume, a Dictionary of Sociology. Its editor, Henry Pratt Fairchild, is one 
of the national sponsors of “Planned Parenthood (formerly Birth Control) 
Federation of America, Inc.” and is known for his socialistic views. This 
will explain the fact that—among others—the following definitions are not 
initialed and are, presumably, prepared by the editor himself: 

birth control, free love, trial marriage, companionate marriage, Mal- 
thusian theory, socialism, revolution, communism, capitalism, etc. 

These sample terms, at the same time, indicate that the present reference 
handbook is not a dictionary of sociology in the strict sense of the word. 
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In fact, one has the impression that it contains at least as many definitions 
which might, more properly, belong to neigkhoring “arts” and sciences— 
e.g. cultural anthropology, social reform, social psychology, criminology, 
penology, statistics, economics, etc. An amateur finding some of the defini- 
tions in this work might well be surprised with the wide range and scope 
of sociology—or shall I say with its methodological confusion? Consider, _ 
for example, what the outsider’s reaction might be to finding the following 
definitions: 

agricultural parity prices, ballistics, Black Death, business organiza- 

tion, World Court of International Justice, diminishing returns, 

galleys, guillotine, canon law, sun-language theory, price, mining, 

etc. etc. 
I do not deny that all these terms may have some social implications; but 
if that is sufficient to make them sociological categories, why not simply 
rely on such time-honored, more complete reference works as the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica or Websters Collegiate Dictionary—which provides, 
even, etymological explanations. If the present trend could be reduced to 
its logical absurdity, there is no reason why—if I may use a whimsical 
example—the term ‘herring’ shouldn’t be included. After all, herrings live 
in swarms; ‘swarms’ is a category of gregarious life; and gregariousness 
is—by way of analogy—related to social life. But, joking apart, if the 
editors decided to base their dictionary on a broader concept of sociology 
to enable them to include such definitions as: 

school nurse, hospitalization, machine, union shop, dogma, Puritan- 

ism, anthropoids, angel (sic), utopia, commercial revolution, etc.— 
if the editors wanted to include such definitions, then they should be con- 
sistent. At least I see no reason, for example, why Catholicism should be 
excluded if Protestantism is included. In the editorial board of almost 
a hundred persons there are, as far as I can see, only two acknowledged 
Catholic sociologists listed—Fathers Paul Hanly Furfey and Bernard G. 
Mulvaney of the Catholic University. Curiously, Father Furfey was asked 
to write the articles on Mohammedanism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, 
rather than on the religion which he not only professes but in the “scien- 
tific’ aspects of which he is an expert. 

This dictionary contains an article on sect. Why not one on religious 
order—which has at least equal sociological significance? Father Mulvaney, 
a cleric of St. Viator, could easily have been asked to contribute an article 
on this subject. Instead, he wrote on instinct, manic-depressive, genetics, 
ete.—while Father Furfey wrote on such statistical terms as independent 
variable, standard deviation, extra- and interpolation, multiple and partial 
correlation, rating scale, and ratio. Yet, in fairness, it must be stated that 
Frs. Furfey and Mulvaney have also been given a chance to write on such 
specifically sociological topics and terms as: 

(Fr. Furfey:) parallel play, group play, group shifting, conven- 
tional, tolerated, rejected and co-operating companion, charismatic 
authority, gang age; ; : eras 

(Fr. Mulvaney:) symbolic and pluralistic behavior, differentiation, 
collective egoism. 

Still, the interesting field of sociology of religion (not religious soci- 
ology!) is sadly neglected. In spite of the fact that Georges Gurvitch, an 
expert in the field, belongs to the contributing editors, there is no article 
on sociology of law. Nor is there an article on sociology of language ; and 
the very important sociology of knowledge is listed only under its German 
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name, Wissenssoziologie and is presented with a deterministic, Marxian 
interpretation. 

Certain terms should not have been defined without reference to those 
who coined them and introduced them into sociological parlance. I shall 
list a few of these, adding the missing names: 

abstract collectivity (L. v. Wiese), action directe eG: Sorel), élan 
vital (H. Bergson), Gesellschaft and Gemeinschaft (F. Tonnies), 
ideal type (Max Weber), Kulturkreis (F. Graebner, W. Schmidt, 
S.V.D.). 

Since this dictionary carries an article on socialism, there should be one 
on solidarism. It is strange, indeed, that in the long list of different kinds 
of anthropology, philosophical anthropoiogy is missing. Among the many 
articles which this reviewer found quite unsatisfactory are those on people, 
culture, social philosophy, acquisitiveness. Since many of the contributing 
editors listed (including a newspaper editor, a political reformer, etc.) are 
not generally known, the reader should be supplied with a brief “who’s 
who,” or at least some reference should be made to the institution with 
which the contributing editor is affiliated. For each article or definition 
of greater importance there should be added reference to at least one book 
which the reader may consult for further information. 

After this censure, I am yet ready to say that for the sake of the wheat 
we should suffer the cockle. In other words, the book contains enough 
useful and unobjectionable information to make it worthwhile to have it 
on one’s desk and to use it—with care. 

College of St. Thomas FRANZ H. MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY by. Jacques Maritain. Translated 
by Doris C. Anson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1944. 
Pp. 98. $1.25. 

Now that Jacques Maritain has been named French ambassador to the 
Vatican, the present work has acquired added significance. Published in 
French, under the title: Christianisme et démocratie, some three years 
ago, it reveals the fortitude of a great mind in the face of world events 
beyond immediate control but not beyond understanding and hope. Many 
of the best thinkers in France were over-powered then by the fall of 
their country. Liberation was not yet in sight. Modern civilization seemed 
to hang in the balance. Democracy appeared to be losing its pragmatic 
justification. It was an ideal which did not work. The democratic coun- 
tries were losing all the battles. 

But Maritain remained optimistic. His faith in democracy was un- 
shaken, as this book shows. He came to America and continued to write 
and teach as a leader of that group of émigrés who have perforce enriched 
the intellectual life of the United States of America in the past four years. 
His period of residence in this country has added much to the prestige 
of Catholic philosophy in America. And he seems to have been repaid, 
in part, by his contacts with the people of the Americas. Here, he has 
found something of the dignity that should attach to the common man, 
the average person who comes close to symbolizing the essence of de- 
mocracy. 

The present little book is a wise and optimistic meditation on events 
whose sequels have done nothing to contradict the author’s optimism and 
foresight. He is convinced that democracy will work. His chief conten- 
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tion is that it will succeed, if leavened by the principles of Christian 
philosophy. “This form and this ideal of common life, which we call 
democracy, springs in its essentials from the inspiration of the Gospel 
and cannot subsist without it” (p. 27). Democracy is nothing without 
Christianity. Not that democracy is identical with Christian religion, 
Christianity is quite possible as a religion without political democracy. 
The need of a return to the fundamentally Christian view of the worth 
of each and every human being is underlined by a second thesis which 
runs throughout this book. Maritain shares the opinion of many obsery- 
ers of world events, that we are living through a period of tremendous 
and far-reaching change. “The end of the Roman Empire was a minor 
event compared with what we behold” (p. 17). He views the present war 
as but one phase of a larger event—a world revolution in political, social, 
and even religious, thought and practice. The people of our day can 
never go back to nineteenth century standards of life; all that is over. 

Communism and Fascism have appeared as forces mightily influencing 
this contemporary revolution. It is historically impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to them and pretend that they are not there. Maritain has, of course, 
no sympathy with either. When he comes to discuss the Communist 
problem, however, his attitude is conditioned by a four-word judgment, 
Gallic in its clarity. ‘Communists are not Communism” (p. 85). It is 
a simple point. The admirable success of the Russian armies is not 
necessarily a victory for Communism. A people is more than a transi- 
tional theory. It may be possible to work out a better world in co-opera- 
tion with Communists, precisely because they are men before they are 
Communists. In fact, Maritain regards the Russian people as capable, 
now, of a movement toward real democracy. 

While the foregoing points appear most important to the present 
reader, the work is filled with thoughtful passages, well translated epi- 
grams which invite quotation. Unlike many of Maritain’s works, it is 
not diffcult reading. It avoids technical terminology, is without notes 
or scholarly documentation. Its author may exert quite an influence on 
the world to come, by his presence in Vatican City. This book will help 
those who wish to understand the réle of Christian leaders in the estab- 
lishment of peace. If Maritain is right, we must be prepared to make 
changes and _ sacrifices. (He thinks that national sovereignty, in the 
absolute sense, will have to go.) And in case we are prone to hesitate 
about such changes, Maritain makes this disturbing prediction: “If the 
common life in which I am engaged is built upon injustice, one day I 
will have to look on with courage while the beasts skin me and my chil- 
dren alive.” 

St. Louis University VERNON J. BOURKE 


St. Louis, Missouri 


PHYSICS OF THE 20th CENTURY by Pascual Jordan, translated by 
Eleanor Oshry. Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. xii+186. 
$4.00. 

This is in many respects a remarkable work. Without the aid of a single 
diagram or illustration or mathematical equation the author set out to 
summarize the discoveries and the viewpoints of twentieth century physics. 

It was an ambitious program, and a reading of the book shows that on 


the whole it has been ably executed. ; 
The author is an active writer and investigator in the field of theoretical 
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physics, especially in that of quantum mechanics. He has been disturbed 
by the belief in many quarters that doubt and confusion reign in the realm 
of physics, that “concepts such as space, time, causality have become sub- 
ject to incisive revision.” He very rightly points out that the certainty 
and permanency of our physical science lies in the experimental facts. 
Here we find no renunciation of things formerly held. There has been 
only a progressive development of new ideas, the opening up of new regions 
for discovery. 

It might be added that the theoretical framework within which we may 
interpret and correlate these experimental facts and findings may be quite 
various at different times and in the hands of different men. Some of the 
older concepts have proved insufficient and have had to be extended. In 
the author’s view, however, a very decided revision has been necessary 
and has “liberated us from outmoded traditional concepts, thought pro- 
cesses and ideas.” These changes he wishes to describe. But he wishes 
to limit the description as strictly as possible to things which were scien- 
tifically proved and independent of personal opinion, to include only proved 
experimental facts reported by leading authoritative investigators. 


Accordingly, Dr. Jordan gives an excellent account of the Galileo-New- 
tonian mechanics and of the Maxwell electrodynamics. He goes on to give 
a remarkably clear summary of atomic physics and of the proofs for the 
reality of single atoms and electrons. A chapter follows on the quantum 
theory of light and energy, formulated by Planck about 1900. The applica- 
tions and developments of the theory in photoelectricity and in the study 
of spectra are indicated. Various paradoxes arising out of the theory are 
expounded and discussed. 

In the matter of his theories the author will, I think, elicit dissent on a 
number of points. For instance, he wishes to show that some conclusions 
which seem to us obvious are not really precisely correct. He supposes 
the case of two trains travelling in opposite directions, each with a velocity 
of 80 kilometers (49.6 miles) per hour relative to the earth. Their rela- 
tive velocity is not exactly 160 kilometers per hour, though in this case 
the difference is imperceptibly small. But if we take the case of two 
trains travelling, again in opposite directions, each with a speed of 200,000 
kilometers per second with respect to the earth, their relative velocity 
would not be 400,000 but 276,923 kilometers per second. (The reader will 
bear in mind that he is speaking of instantaneous velocity, not of distance 
covered.) To the pedestrian mind of this reviewer, unversed in the sub- 
tleties of relativity, this assertion seems nonsense. In any event, what 
has become of the author’s proclaimed adherence to the principle of physi- 
cal positivism, which demands that “all our assertions, suppositions and 
problems must fit completely into a system of pure description of observed 
results? (p. 46.) Have we ever observed trains travelling 200,000 kilo 
meters per second? 

In the same chapter he refers to a remarkable result alleged to flow 
from the theory of relativity. A space-ship travelling with a speed almost 
equal to that of light carries its crew for a voyage of a year, as measured 
by their watches and their one year’s stock of provisions. Returning to 
the earth they find that one hundred years have elapsed since their de- 
parture. The credibility of this needs some further support than the asser- 
tion that “the sum of these propositions forms a self-contained, incontro- 
vertible logical system, a system ... based on the irrefutable facts of ex- 
perimental experience.” I am afraid that the principle of positivism has 
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taken another beating. 

The author’s theory of knowledge leads him almost inevitably into a sort 
of idealism. According to him, Mach showed that “the assumption that 
qualities had to be ascribed to atoms as we perceive them with the sense 
of sight and the sense of touch is... arbitrary and superfluous...” (p. 
147.) “The atom, as we know it today... is stripped of all sensual quali- 
ties and can only be characterized by a system of mathematical formulae.” 
(p. 148.) “. . .. our theory of knowledge attitude is confirmed again— 
physical research aims not to disclose a ‘real existence’ of things from 
“behind’ the appearance world, but rather to develop thought systems for 
the control of the appearance world.” (p.149.) Surely it is one thing 
to say that we must resort to mathematical formulae to help us to a 
(relatively) complete picture of the atom or of bodies, and quite another 
to say or imply that we can arrive at no knowledge of the qualities and 
the real existence of these atoms or bodies. It seems to the reviewer that 
such theories as the above, widely accepted and pushed to their logical 
conclusion, would result in the bankruptcy of all physical science. 

It is a pleasure to voice one’s appreciation of the author’s disapproval 
of bald materialism and its old-time opposition to religion, and his approval 
of most of the ideas which Bavink has developed concerning the relation 
between natural science and religion. But Dr. Jordan’s self-imposed limi- 
tations make his own observations on this matter of minor account. 

There is a very useful and stimulating Appendix dealing with cosmic 
rays, the age of the world, and certain theories about the universe. One 
regrets, however, that the author should have closed his learned and serious 
work with “the remarkable question of Miguel de Unamuno, whether the 
whole world—and we with it—be not possibly only a dream of God; 
whether prayer and ritual perhaps be nothing but attempts to make HIM 
more drowsy, so that HE does not awaken and stop our dreaming.” 
(p. 185.) Let us charitably suppose that Unamuno was drowsy when he 
propounded this question. JAMES I. SHANNON 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY: Recollection, Indian and Platonic amd On the One 
and Only Transmigrant by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. April- 
June, 1944. Pp. 43. 


The first of these essays maintains that the Indian philosophers (in the 
Vedas, Brahmanas and Upanishads) taught that “... what we call learning 
is really a remembering.” Plato’s doctrine on the point is alleged as a close 
parallel, and a plethora of Sanskirt and Greek texts is piled up to support 
the comparison. The second essay argues that, according to the mind of 
India’s wise men, there is no transmigration and reincarnation of souls, 
that there are in fact no souls to be reincarnated since the belief in indi- 
vidual existence is only an illusion, that instead Atman (the Sole Real 
Being) is ceaselessly slipping into new carnal envelopes and quickening 
new lives. Thus “... there is no other transmigrant but the Lord.” The 
themes of the two essays interlock insofar as the One who transmigrates 
is also the One who in the phenomenon of memory re-cognizes. Through- 
out is obtruded the author’s determination, manifested also in his other 
publications, to identify Hindu speculation not merely with Socratic-Pla- 
tonic philosophy but with the teaching of the New Testament, of the 
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Fathers and Scholastics, of Sakyamuni and Mohammed. So totalitarian a 
theory of a Philosophia Perennis naturally, but unhappily, betrays the 
erudite author into interpretations which are no less than misunderstand- 
ings of non-Indian texts. 

The conviction “Tat tvam asi” (That art thou) is the Schechina of the 
temple of Hindu philosophy. There are in reality no “our selves,” but 
only the Self (Atman), who alone perceives, thinks, enjoys; so that every 
attribution of such like psychological phenomena to “your self” or “my 
self” is necessarily erroneous. In the light of this strange first principle 
the Hindu doctrine on memory as a kind of latent knowledge must be 
understood. “Memory,” says one Upanishad, “is from the Self or Spirit.” 
“The Self knows everything” says another; and a third says yet more 
explicitly: “This Great Being is just a recognition-mass.” From this one 
fount of omniscience well up all the ideas which we mistakenly call your 
and my learning or knowledge: the flow needs at most to be stimulated 
by objects or by spoken words. Mr. Coomaraswamy fairly expounds all this. 
from the older and unsystematized philosophy of his home-land, but quite 
ignores the teaching of the great systematizers Samkara, Ramanuja and 
others whose rank in Hindu philosophy is analogous to that of Plato and 
Aristotle among the Greeks, of St. Albert and St. Thomas among Christians. 
His comparison of Indian Recollection with Platonic cannot be admitted 
in its entirety. In both theories, it is true, memory is held to be latent. 
knowledge, but the theories diverge on the essential points of (1) the 
remembering subject and (2) the source from which the latent knowledge 
derives. In Plato the remembering subject is neither God nor a part of 
God; it is furthermore not even identifiable with the World Soul (which 
last may perhaps be an emanation from the Creator). In the Timaeus. 
42 B the Creator “. . . compounded souls equal in number to the stars— 
and showed them the nature of the Universe and the laws of Fate—how, 
after being sown into the instruments of time, each into that appropriate 
to it, they must be born the most God-fearing of animals.” From this 
passage, to which exigencies of space compel us to confine ourselves, both 
points of Plato’s doctrine appear: the separate individuality of the human 
soul, and the soul’s possession of knowledge through pre-natal acquaintance 
with archetypal Ideas. 

In the passage cited above Plato also speaks of ‘the first birth of the 
soul,” indicating the metempsychosis to which, following in the footsteps 
of the Orphics and others, he stood committed. On the bare point of 
transmigration Mr. Coomaraswamy rightly compares him to the Indians, 
but here the comparison must stop. There is no “One Only Transmigrant” 
in the Greek philosopher’s cosmological and psychological doctrine, for 
individual human souls are they who travel the round of successive rein- 
carnations till they attain every one its own individuated immortality. 
Again, in this second essay, the author shows by numerous citations from 
oldest Indian sources that for that period the common doctrine was: 
“There is no other transmigrant but the Lord,” but adduces scarce a half 
dozen Platonic texts. None of these, despite the author’s confident asser- 
tion and earnest desire to have it so, convict Plato of monistic leanings. 
In an amazing Epilog, New Testament texts are massed (St. John’s “The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us” inter alia) and by a curious 
exegesis turned into grist for Mr. Coomaraswamy’s mill. 

GEORGE C. RING 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 
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